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Editor ant a Sargent’s mother recognized and encouraged his artistic talent 
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exceptional skill with the brush made him world famous as a 
portrait painter. It was not until 1910 that he lost interest in por- 
traits and turned his attention seriously to other types of painting. 
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The Crusade for a United Church 


What Did 


Tue individual and the group go through 
three stages of development: dependence, in- 
dependence and interdependence. The stage of 
dependence is the childhood stage where the 
parents make the decisions for the child. Then 
follows independence, the stage of adolescence 
when the individual wants to make his own 
decisions, to be a person in his own right, to be 
independent. Then comes the stage where the 
independence is surrendered to something 
higher and interdependence begins. This is 
the stage of maturity. Some persons never 
grow up. They are always as- 
serting their independence. 
They are always adolescent. 

Now denominations go 
through these same stages. In 
America, the first stage was 
when the denominational 
bodies depended on the mother 
churches of Europe, the stage 
of dependence, the childhood 
stage. Then came the stage of 
independence, when having 
broken from dependence on 
Europe, the churches of Amer- 
ica set up an independent ex- 
istence. This stage of adoles- 
cence, or independence has 
resulted in the formation of 
256 denominations in America. 
We became independent with a 
vengeance. We must pass now 
from the stage of independence 
to interdependence. We must 
become mature. 

When we began plans for the 
Crusade, which was an attempt to help the 
churches to arrive at maturity, I received a 
cable from leading churches in America, asking 
me to put up briefly the five proposals for 
union and then go on and stress federal union, 
In which case all would be behind us. I agreed. 
The five proposals given to us were: (1) to 
bring together the eight interdenominational 
councils into one “National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America”; (2) the 
Australian Plan—the proposal of Australian 
churches to come together on the same basis 





By E. Stanley Jones 


Leader of the Current Crusade 
for a United Church 


It Reveal? 


on which their nation came together, transfer 
certain powers to the Union, retaining the 
residue of powers in the denomination; (3) 
the Episcopal Plan, named as “organic federa- 
tion’; (4) Federal Union; (5) one new un- 
differentiated church, putting all the denomi- 
nations into one new mold. ~ 

We said that we were grateful for the coming 
together of the councils into one National Coun- 
cil; that we must be grateful to the councils 
on the city, state, national and international 
levels as being the greatest instruments which 
have taught us to think and act 
together. We gave our unquali- 
fied approval to their coming 
together. But this was not 
Church Union but a union of 
councils—the denominations 
were still intact, unsurrendered 
to nothing beyond themselves. 
This was good, but not good 
enough. 

In regard to the fifth pro- 
posal, namely, to amalgamate 
the churches into one mono- 
lithic church, we thought this 
was impossible and undesir- 
able. If you got them all into 
one new church, the process of 
breaking up would begin all 
over again as various bodies 
would feel that their truth and 
emphasis had been lost sight of 
in the union. 

If the first is not union and 
the fifth is impossible, then we 
were thrown back on the three 
proposals in the middle. All three.of these in- 
volved the federal principle. It was along the 
line of the federal principle that there was hope 
for union now. 

The proposal for Federal Union is that the 
Churches of America get together on the same 
basis that our states have come together—fed- 
eral union with loca] self-government, state’s 
rights. 


Briefly the proposal is this: 
1. There should be one Church: “The United 








Church of Christ in America,” or “The U1 
Church of America.” 

2. Under that one Church there woul 
branches, no longer churches, but branche¢ 
the one Church: “The Baptist Branch of 
Church of Christ in America”; “The Episc 
Branch”; “The Lutheran Branch”; “The ! 
arene Branch.” “I am the Vine, ye are 
branches.” 

3. In the branches there could be local : 
government, or states’ rights. If any bra 
wanted bishops, it could have them, and t 
could function within the branch as now, 
they would not compel the rest to take then 
a price of union. If any branch wanted a: 
baptism by immersion, it could have it, bu 
would not compel the rest to take it as the p 
of union. 

4. Over these branches there would b 
General Assembly, the sovereign body, made 
of delegates from all the branches. This so, 
eign body would deal with subjects that hav: 
do with the total church—evangelism, missi< 
education, the relationship of church and st 
and of branch with branch, and all other s 
jects delegated to it by the constitutional ass« 
bly. The General Assembly would be 
Church acting authoritatively. 

5. Under the General Assembly there co 
be the state, county, and city assemblies 
the Church of Christ in America. In the cou 
and city assemblies, the question of over] 
ping, duplication, and competition could be de 
with, since it would be all a part of one Chur 

6. Each nation could have its Church 
Christ—“The Church of Christ in Britai1 
“The Church of Christ in Japan”; “The Chur 
of Christ in Brazil.” These would be natio1 
expressions of the one Universal Church. 

7. Over these national expressions thx 
could be a “World Assembly of the Church 
Christ” made up of delegates from the natio1 
expressions. 

8. Between the branches in America th« 
would be probably 90 per cent willing to ha 
interchange of members, ministers and int 
communion. The 10 per cent unwilling wo1 
be left to time and to the Spirit of God—th 
would be within the stream of union and t 
tendency would be to break down barriers. 

9. If any two or more branches wanted 
amalgamate under Federal Union, they cou 
do so. There would be that many few 
branches under the Union. Union by amalg 
mation could go on as far as it could go und 
Federal Union. But one would still have unio 

10. Property could be held by the branch 
as now, only that property .created by tl 
Union and for the Union would be held by t! 
Union. 

11. In regard to the doctrinal basis, we cou 
make it as simple and as profound as Jes 
made it. When Peter made the great confessio 
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“Thou art the Christ the Son of the living 
God,” Jesus replied: “Blessed art thou, Simon 
Barjona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. 
.. . Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church... .” The rock of the con- 
fession that Jesus is the Christ the Son of the 
living God is the rock on which the Church is 
built. Any branch that will make that confes- 
sion we would consider on the rock. We could 
not ask more, we dare not ask less—He asked 
this. And this is the rock beneath all. If any 
branch wanted to add to that simple statement 
more detailed declarations of belief for its own 
branch, it could be free to do so. 

12. The councils on the local, state, national 
and international levels could become the execu- 
tives of the assemblies on those levels and 
could function in between meetings and carry 
out the decisions of the assemblies. 

18. Each branch would be asked not to tone 
down or sacrifice its truth which it has been 
raised up to preserve and give, but to bring it 
into the whole Church, so that our pooled truths 
would be closer to Him who is the Truth. We 
would ask both the conservatives and the lib- 
erals to bring their viewpoints into the Union 
without compromise. 

14. The Union would be a union of diversity 
and not a union of uniformity. As “the tree of 
life has twelve manner of fruit,’ so the Church 
has branches bearing different types of fruit, ' 
but drawing the same life from the same trunk 
—Christ. The very diversity of the branches 
makes a symmetrical whole. 


How would the Crusade be received? We did 
not know. It was a leap in the dark. But we 
hadn’t gone very far when we discovered that 
we were uncovering something already there— 
dim but wanting expression. 

We were putting into words the thought of 
many hearts. One prominent pastor said in 
public: “Put this up to our people and take a 
poll and 90 per cent of them will vote for Fed- 
eral Union now.” If 60 per cent were willing at 
this stage, I would count it remarkable, but 90 
per cent? I made this statement in a meeting of 
500 pastors and their picked laymen in Seattle, 
when one young pastor arose and said, “I’d like 
to test out this group. All those who will agree 
to Federal Union of the churches, will you stand 
with me?” The group arose almost to a man— 
two or three did not. In Chicago, the 500 
ministers present voted to vote on Federal 
Union. At least 485 voted for it. In Oklahoma 
City, when a leading pastor asked the 5,000 per- 
sons present whether they would vote for Fed- 
eral Union now, they arose almost unanimously 
—a half dozen did not stand. In Dallas, Texas, a 
request was made from the floor for a vote. The 
3,000 people voted to a man for Federal Union. 


[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 32] 


























How to Study 
the Bible 


By Otto J. Baab 


Professor of Old Testament Interpretation, 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


Tue first task of the church-school teacher is 
to develop in the lives of his students an effec- 
tive Christian experience based upon a growing 
knowledge of the Church’s history, its great 
doctrines, and its living God. For this knowl- 
edge the student must rely to a remarkable de- 
gree upon the Bible. This book records the 
background and the rise of the Christian 
Church, the essentials of that Church’s faith, 
and the ways in which God comes to men. Thus 
the Bible, rightly understood, presents to the 
reader the full and vital meaning of Christian 
experience. 


It is the purpose of this article to show how 
the Bible should be studied to make its re- 
ligious values available to men today. We shall 
describe the historical method of study and 
suggest how the teacher of adults may use it. 
The historical method brings to light the social 
conditions, political struggles, biblical personali- 
ties and their teachings as they originally ex- 
isted. It seeks to discover precisely what the 
Bible was and what it meant at the time of its 
composition. The original nature and meaning 
of the Bible is a fact of history. The way to 
discover this fact, therefore, may be called the 
historical method. 

This method calls for a spirit of humility. 
Truth is not made by man; it is discovered. The 
wonder of its discovery may well stir in the 
heart of the true student a feeling of his own 
unworthiness and inadequacy. In humility of 
spirit, the Bible student must give up any par- 
ticular notions he may hold as to what the 
Bible ought to teach and search eagerly for 
what it truly does teach. The humble student 
puts aside his beliefs about the Bible and lets 
the Bible speak for itself. His humility makes 
him open-minded. He will go where the truth 





leads him and will not refuse to recognize a fact 
when it stares him in the face. He cannot be 
open-minded unless he detaches himself, his 
feelings and desires, from his study. Entirely 
absorbed in his research, he loses himself in his 
task. Only in this way can he find new truth. 
The Bible speaks to him when he ceases to 
insist that what he believes about it is neces- 
sarily its real message. 

In this spirit of humility the student is ready 
to begin his task. To obtain the knowledge he 
must have, both as student and teacher, he 
turns to the Bible. He asks such specific ques- 
tions as when, by whom, and why a given book 
or passage was written. With this information 
at hand, he is equipped to deal with the most 
important question of all: What are the original 
words of the biblical author and what do they 
mean? 

To inquire about the date of a book is to 
identify the period of history in which the 
author lived, in which he responded to the cul- 
ture, political movements, economic forces, and 
spiritual impulses of his time. This permits a 
complete study, not only of the writer’s own 
period, but also of the preceding periods which 
affected it. For this phase of his work the bib- 
lical student is deeply indebted to the historian 
and the archeologist, whose investigations have 
made the dead past come alive with thrilling 
vividness. 








Questions regarding the author himself 
particularly rewarding, because they reveal 
human personality whose dreams, hopes, : 
fears, whose body and brain, contributed to 
writing of the book. When we learn the tin 
ity, fear, sensitivity, and spiritual capacity 
Jeremiah, as well as the hostility of his fan 
and former friends, we are better able to c 
prehend the greatness of this prophet’s tea 
ing and to understand the book in which it 
contained. In connection with the question 
authorship we should note the possibility t! 
there may be more than one author for the sa 
book. By studying the style, vocabulary, a 
favorite themes of an author, the addition 
his book of writings from unnamed sources m 
sometimes be detected. To check on this p 
sibility, read the entire Book of Amos in o 
sitting and note the sharp difference in tone a 
theme between the last part of chapter nine a 
the rest of the book. It is apparent that t 
title of a book does not necessarily denote a 
thorship of the entire book. 

After matters of date and authorship ha 
been considered, the student should then as 
What are the words of the original autho 
Here such modern translations as Moffatt 
the Smith and Goodspeed, the Americ: 
Standard Version, and the Revised Standa1 
Version of the New Testament are usefi 
These represent the work of translators ar 
revisers and of a host of other scholars who 
specialized skills have been brought to be: 
upon the problem of recovering the origin 
biblical text. The layman, unable to use t! 
tools of these careful studies, may at least a) 
preciate the contribution of this science. F< 
example, the earlest existing complete Hebre 
manuscript of the Old Testament may be date 
roughly about A.D. 1000. The date for the con 
position of the oldest book in the Bible, the Boo 
of Amos, is approximately 760 B.c. What hay 
pened to the text of this book during this perio 
of 1760 years when generation after generatio 
of scribes copied it? This can only be cor 
jectured, since the original text has long sinc 
been lost. However, the textual scholar, usin 
old versions such as the Septuagint or Greek 
the Vulgate or Latin, and the Peshitta o 
Syriac, as well as ancient inscriptions upo) 
pieces of pottery and papyrus, has done much ti 
bring us closer to the original text. 

We may now suppose, theoretically, tha 
through an open-minded and inquisitive read 
ing of the Bible with the help of histories anc 
commentaries our questions as to date, author 
ship, and actual text have been answered. Thx 
final question remains, What does it mean‘ 
After the teacher has led his class through « 
discussion of historical background and author 
ship for a given book, he is required to direct 
the class’s thinking to the meaning and value 
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of the biblical words. This should be done first 
with regard to the writer’s own day and then 
for our own day. For example, the great words 
of the writers of the books of Daniel and Rev- 
elation derive their meaning both from their 
authors’ faith and from the tragic persecution 
of the faithful by pagan powers. Here is the 
teacher’s opportunity to tie together historical, 
biographical, and textual material in a living 
whole, so as to quicken the interest and the 
faith of those whom he guides. 


The ways in which the meaning of the bib- 
lical text can be determined for our day need 
not be discussed, for the historical meaning is 
at the same time the universal (and contempo- 
rary) meaning. Who can deny that the cour- 
ageous faith of the writer of Daniel in a time of 
blatant and aggressive paganism is a faith for 
today, when secularism in all of its forms is 
rampant? The basis for an effective use of 
this biblical faith is its rediscovery by a full and 
enthusiastic use of the historical method of 
Bible study. 
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Man Acts on Faith 


INSOFAR as man is a rational being he would 
of course prefer never to decide and act save 
in the light of perfect knowledge, since, in an 
orderly world, every action and decision has its 
inevitable and inescapable consequences. But 
this is not given to finite man; he must decide 
and act on faith, in every secular sphere as well 
as in religion.—Theodore M. Greene, in The 
Christian Answer, edited by Henry P. Van 
Dusen; Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers; 
1946. 




















New Testament 


Theology 


By Montgomery J. Shroyer 


Professor of Biblical Theology, 
Westminster Theological Seminary 


WV: need to think about the great things of 
our faith. We ought to begin with the Old 
Testament, the fountainhead of Christian faith. 
Israel, through the tragedy of history, had come 
to reliance on the One God. In national mis- 
fortunes they had been reminded by the proph- 
ets of their sinning. They longed for the 
redemption of their nation and clung to the 
messianic hope that God in his own time, but 
soon, would send a Deliverer. 

The New Testament opens with this hope of 
a Redeemer fanned into a flame. John the Bap- 
tist preached it, Jesus taught it, Paul saw it 
as imminent, and in Revelation the Kingdom 
is just in the act of breaking. But the old idea 
of the Kingdom and the Messiah has been 
refined. The Messiah is the Son of man, a 
heavenly man, not a mere son of David. The 
Kingdom is not just a restored Israel; for, as 
Jesus said, the citizens of the Kingdom would 
come from east, west, north and south (Luke 
13:29). And Paul believed in an entirely new 
“Israel” made up not of Jews as such, but of 
men of faith, men of the Spirit. The Kingdom 
of God meant to Jesus the rule of God in heaven 
and earth, and the sure sign of its breaking into 
earth was the casting out of demons which 
meant the fall of Satan’s Kingdom (Luke 
11:20). The final victory for that Kingdom is 
future, but its good works are seen even now 
In the earth wherever men of faith give them- 
Selves devotedly to Christ. 


_ The New Testament follows out the Old in 
its teachings about the character of God. It is 
too easy to say that the Old Testament presents 
a terrible Sovereign, a wrathful Judge, while 
the New Testament gives us for the first time 
a loving Heavenly Father. Even a scant read- 











ing of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Hosea should cor- 
rect that notion, for God is “a just God and a 
Savior.” (Isaiah 45:21). Paul knew a Sover- 
eign who followed his design to the amazement 
and confusion of men. And if one thing can 
be said with confidence, it is that God will have 
a judgment day. The apostle, like Isaiah, calls 
us to see both “the goodness and the severity 
of God” (Romans 11:22). Jesus almost shocks 
us, at the end of the parable on the unforgiving 
servant who had been thrown into prison and 
torment, when He says, “So also my Heavenly 
Father will do to every one of you if you do 
not forgive your brother from your heart” 
(Matthew 18:35). Jesus thought of God as one 
similar to a Jewish father, who knew how to 
administer discipline, and not as a modern 
father who is afraid his child will cry. 
Christian faith gives great place to Christ 
in the plan of God’s redemption. New Testa- 
ment writers, each in his own way, give testi- 
mony to the fact that Jesus is Lord. Mark pre- 
sents him as the one teaching and casting out 
demons with authority. Matthew and Luke see 
him coming to earth by the miraculous birth. 
Paul and John know him to be a pre-existent 
being coming by an act of incarnation into the 
realm of men, the one “in the form of God” 
taking on himself “the likeness of men.” 
Great is the mystery of this faith! But we 
who are in Christ must be prepared for high 
and lofty thinking. We must with Paul come 
to believe that God is the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and that God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself. It is in Paul’s 
vigorous presentation that we contemplate the 
victory of Christ on the cross for our redemp- 
tion. On the cross He brought about the defeat 
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of the demon hordes that war against us. 
the cross He delivered us from bondage to 
Law and made access for all men to God 
faith. On the cross and in his own flesh He \ 
for us the victory over sin and the flesh. 

Faith also looks to the resurrection of Ch 
as our hope. Peter was preaching in the ea 
church that God had raised Jesus from the d¢ 
and made him both Lord and Christ (A 
2:36). And Paul declared that Christ has 
come “the first fruits of those who have fal 
asleep” and by this “man” Christ Jesus | 
come the resurrection of the dead (I Corin 
ians 15:20-21). Resurrection is for those v 
are in Christ, Paul says. If we have discipli! 
ourselves in the life of the Spirit, turned av 
from the life of the flesh, then the same pov 
which raised Jesus from the dead will also m: 
us alive. 


The New Testament not only points to ¢ 
good life hereafter, but to a good life here. ‘1 
question of ethics cannot be ignored—that is 
we use the New Testament as a pattern. 7 
Old Testament and Judaism were strong 
ethics and tried to lay down patterns of 
duct. The Law did just that, and the wise m 
who wrote proverbs tried to give sound adv 
to keep the young man from making a fool 
himself. Jesus taught the qualities of life tl 
make one fit to be a citizen of the Kingdom 
God. He began with religion, and the domin: 
ing principle of ethics is “that you may be so 
of your Father who is in heaven.” (Matth 
5:45). Persons who would be sons of God a 
citizens of the Kingdom must be humble a 
repentant. They must be sincere in word a 
deed, devoted to God in purity of heart a 
singleness of eye. They must have courage 
follow Christ and to believe that the Fath 
cares for them. And they must abound in lo 
—loving God, loving their neighbor, and lovi: 
their enemy. 

The conduct of a Christian is no less imp 
tant in Paul’s thinking. Great stress is laid « 
the cultivation of the life of the Spirit. T 
presence of the Spirit does not necessarily me: 
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spectacular gifts or powers for everyone. (I 
Corinthians 12—14). But no one is exempt from 
producing the “fruit of the Spirit”—love, joy, 
peace, patience, kindness, goodness, faithful- 
ness, gentleness, self contro] (Galatians 5:22, 
23). Thus the work of God in redemption is 
twofold: first, the act of justification in which 
He declares the person right on the basis of 
faith; and second, the work of inner renewal 
which means the life of good character and good 
deeds. 

The New Testament calls man to look at him- 
self and to look to God who works in Christ. 
Man is a sinner. He had just as well face that 
fact humbly. Sin as Jesus describes it is at 
work in man’s inner nature. If Jesus does not 
say in detail how man came to be a sinner, 
nevertheless He makes sin universal enough to 
include Gentile and Jew, publican and Pharisee. 
Some think that Paul gave the answer, that man 
sins because Adam fell. But that does not ex- 
plain Adam’s fall, and we are all conscious of 
kinship to Adam, fall or no fall. Facing our 
sin courageously and humbly, we may find in 
God through Christ the grace that abounds 
much more than the sin. 

On a street corner in Baltimore I heard a 
young Catholic seminarian expounding the 
faith and answering questions. There was quite 
a discussion of the mass for the dead, whether 
a priest would do it without pay, whether a 
rich man had a better chance of heaven than 
a poor man. A Jew in the audience asked why 
we all could not dispense with some of the 
“frills” and get down to basic religion. That is 
a good question for a Jew to ask a Catholic, 
and for Catholic, Protestant and Jew to ask 
each other—and themselves! 

No survey of New Testament theology can 
touch all the articles of faith which individual 
Christians think are important. But we might 
come to the heart of faith in St. John’s Gospel. 
Christ is the Logos of God, the Power, the 
Wisdom, the Redeemer, and if we abide in Him 
we shall not only have life in the resurrection, 
but abundant life here and now. 


On Borrowed Time 


... THERE is a note of urgency to Christianit 
We are all living on borrowed time. Christ promis: 
to take possession of all Creation, though He d 
not say how or when. The early Christians look: 
for His physical return to the earth almost a1 
day. They were mistaken about that, but His pror 
ise still holds. Eventually He will reign among me 


not as the Suffering Christ, but as the Triumpha: 


Christ; not to be crucified, but to be acknowledg: 
everywhere as King and God. That will alter tl 
world in ways that our imagination is powerless 


foresee. Meanwhile, we are living in an interim 
period. The chance of such a final culmination of 
history in the lifetime of any of us may seem too 
remote to be worth considering, but someday it 
will happen, and no one then will be in any doubt 
as to whether he has already chosen Christ as his 
Master, or whether he has made another choice, and 
no one will be in doubt as to the consequences of 
the choice which was made here on earth.—From 
Stop Looking and Listen, by Chad Walsh; Harper 
& Brothers, publishers, 1947. Used by permission. 





























Seven Thieves of Time 


By Calvin T. Ryan 


Head of Language Department, State Teachers College, Kearney, Neb. 


Waren thirty, forty, or fifty minutes are set 
aside for the study of the Sunday school lesson, 
we assume that the business of that time should 
be the study of the lesson. The teacher, we as- 
sume, has spent sufficient time in preparation. 
The persons who have come to the class session 
apparently expect to study the lesson. 

At best the time is short. Yet we often find 
that for one reason or another the main busi- 
ness of the period is hindered. We allow the 
side shows to swallow up the circus. As a result 
of some forty years in Sunday school work, I 
have discovered the following seven the most 
outstanding thieves of time: 


1. Late beginning. The opening exercises 
are delayed. The leader waits for the wor- 
shipers to assemble or the worship service runs 
past the time scheduled. The members visit 
or are slow in getting into their places. Perhaps 
the teacher or the president of the class takes 
too much time with preliminaries. 


2. Reading of letters and cards from one- 
time members. Such matters should be handled 
at a more appropriate time, such as the monthly 
business meeting, or the monthly social. It is 
unfair to take the teacher’s time. He has pre- 
pared material for the whole time allotted him, 
and ten or fifteen minutes for such matters, 
however interesting, will prevent the coverage 
of the lesson. 


3. Lack of plan for the session. When the 
teacher begins with the first inspiration that 
strikes him, and then trusts to luck that what 
will follow will be the right plan, he is invit- 
ing disaster. Planning is just as necessary as 
materials, and both are part of the teacher’s 
preparation. The teacher should plan for a 
definite period of time, and have enough ma- 
terial to last him. If he runs short for some 
good reason, he can quit. 


4. “Trip-pers.” Granted, once again, that 
the main business is a study of the lesson for 
the day, then such members as have been on a 
vacation, or who have made a thousand mile 
trip, should not be given part of the time al- 
lotted for the lesson to recount their experi- 
ences. Unless the experiences in some way tie 
. Up with the lesson, they should be saved for 
the monthly business meeting or social. Al- 
though it may be unintentional, if the prefer- 
ence of the class is to hear about the trip the 


Browns made, it is a reflection upon the work of 
the teacher. 


5. Long-winded replies. In the usual adult 
Sunday school class there will be at least one 
member, often more than one, who apparently 
enjoys talking, or hearing himself talk. To call 
on such a member is to invite boredom for the 
others. The tactful teacher will know how to 
regulate the terminal qualities of such a mem- 
ber. Of course, the talkative member has a 
right to his ideas, and a right to express them, 
but the other members have corresponding 
rights and privileges. 

6. Autobiographical experiences of the 
teacher. The teacher has the advantage. He 
can do much talking before any member dare 
interrupt him. But when the teacher speaks 
repeatedly from his life history, it may become 
monotonous; at least ineffective... Of course, 
what one has. lived through one knows about, 
and it can be turned to account very frequently. 
The wise teacher knows simply how much and 
what to give. Repetition of “when I was a boy,” 
or “when I was a girl,” may distract from the 
lesson at hand. An occasional autobiographical 
incident from a member of the class will often 
lend interest to the lesson. 


7. Overdone stories for illustrations. Closely 
related to the autobiographical material will be 
the use of stories heard or read. If the story 
material is kept short; if it is something that 
can be told without too much background, it 
will serve a good purpose in teaching. Jesus 
was a master storyteller. But study those 
stories of his! Note the technique, the brevity. 
There are no asides. Each story starts, and 
having started, it keeps going down a single 
track to the point. Story telling is the oldest 
form of teaching. Through a story we can 
often make a point clear, or turn an abstrac- 
tion into something concrete. Some years ago, 
a book appeared giving the sixteen elements of 
greatest human interest. Among the list was 
curiosity. The basis of a good story is the satis- 
faction of curiosity. We enjoy being kept in 
suspense until the right time. 

Many good things can be so overdone, or 
tardily done, that harm may result. Likewise, 
many of the bad things may have elements of 
good in them. It may be possible to use some 
of the seven “thieves of time” to advantage. 
But a teacher should know the dangers. If 
thirty minutes are given for the lesson, then 
ordinarily nothing should be allowed to steal 
part of that time. 








On Getting R 
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So you tried discussion? After repeated 

gestion, you left your speaker’s rostrum. 
far, so good! In the attempt alone you sho 
greater initiative than many a professiona 
the art of teaching. Did you give discussi: 
fair chance? Did you “let it happen”’ if it co 
or did you work hard to “make it happen’’? 
you sit back and listen while your students « 
firmed your doubts, or did you exert posi 
leadership? 

For one thing, with what subject did you 
tempt group discussion? Our Internati: 
Lessons for April and the first week in } 
concern postwar reconstruction. Would 
ask your students to discuss what the Jews 
in rebuilding Jerusalem? If so, why? I: 
that basically a question of fact best suitec 
the historical lecture? Interpretation of t 
Jewish experience of rebuilding, with c 
parison and contrast to the present day, 
comes more nearly a subject for discussion. 

What makes a good discussion question? ( 
essential is this: Do sincere, thoughtful Ch: 
tians support different solutions to the pr 
lem? If so, what right have you—or 2 
teacher—to insist that your favorite poli 
and that alone, shall receive a hearing? (C 
you afford, for example, to ignore the mz 
conflicting judgments on our aid programs 
Europe or Asia? Consider the vast, hig 
controversial problems: (1) How much 
needed, of what, and where? (2) How mi 
can and should we do? (3) How should we do 
and where? (4) What should we expect or 
mand in return? 

On this subject, discussion leaders must ne\ 
ask participants to talk about a topic or phra: 
“World Reconstruction,” “the Marshall Pla: 
“Aid to Europe.” A good discussion questi 
requires statement as a complete sentence. F 
ample: How can the United States help We 
ern Europe regain economic stability? 

After the leader has selected and word 
the problem, he must next prepare his outli1 
Last time you tried discussion, what sort 
outline did you use? How long did you spe 
preparing it—as long as you would have 
outlining a Sunday-morning lecture? If y 
prepared one, did you keep it a secret? Was 
mimeographed, distributed the preceding Su 
day, written on the blackboard, or adapted frc 
Adult Student? Did you help your pupils p1 
pare individual discussion outlines, using t 
structure of the group outline but stating the 
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g- own tentative conclusions and some of the 
0 reasons (evidence, facts) for such beliefs? 
»d How good was your outline? Was it simple 
it and specific enough to be understood yet keen 
a _ enough in analysis to challenge thought-provok- 
i, ing student questions? Did you include the 
d __ essential steps of (1) locating and defining the 
1- problem, (2) analyzing the nature and causes 
e of the problem, (3) suggesting and evaluating 
varied solutions, (4) accepting, rejecting, or 
modifying and compromising among the pos- 
sible answers, (5) proposing immediate action? 
By this time our discussion leader has chosen 
and worded his subject and thought through his 
outline. What next? Discussion without knowl- 
edge merely shares ignorance and prejudice. 
Last time, how did you make gure essential 
facts would be available for and introduced into 
the class discussion? Did you, or some class 
member or outside authority, give a short open- 
ing talk? Was a person who was well-informed 
2» on the subject invited to sit in on the discus- 
- sion? Did you make full use of the experiences 
or special knowledge of class members? 

On our reconstruction subject, how do you 

, propose to insure that the class discussion will 

find solid footing in facts: specific instances, 
statistics, authoritative evaluations, How many 
of your pupils had firsthand experiences in 
Europe or Asia during either of the last world 
wars? Has anyone served abroad during either 
past or present reconstruction efforts? If yours 
is a college community, are there exchange stu- 
dents from foreign countries who might meet 
with you? Can you call upon a representative 
of the American Friends Service Committee 
(Quakers), or the Brethren Service Committee, 
or the Mennonite Central Committee? 

Expert testimony is good. But here is a fair 
warning: don’t expect that men with the same 
or similar firsthand experiences will have 
reached the same conclusions. Often they won’t 
agree. That is one of the reasons why we dis- 
cuss. 

Prepare for discussion. Prepare by choosing 
a suitable subject and phrasing it as a challeng- 
ing problem. Prepare by outlining carefully 
and stimulating discussion participants to 
study along parallel lines. . 

Other phases of discussion preparedness 
could be mentioned. Successful discussion is 
scarcely a simple process. But these are enough 
to help you evaluate yourself as a discussion 
leader. , 
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Taekling the Aleohol Problem 


By Charles E. Schofield 


Wan the Curriculum Committee drew up 
a description for a new Learning for Life 
Course dealing with the problem of alcohol in 
our American Society, it set down as a tenta- 
tive title, Churchmen Tackling the Alcohol 
Problem. When Dr. Barron came to work out 
the material for the course, it seemed to him 
that it would be better to give the new course 
the title, The Alcohol Problem in the Light of 
the Bible. Obviously it is not possible to cover 
every phase of this critical question in a course 
of four or five, or even eight or nine lessons. 
Dr. Barron chose to lead us in a fresh review of 
the teaching of the Bible as it bears upon the 
problem of the social use and control of alco- 
holic beverages. 


This emphasis which Dr. Barron has given 
in this lesson unit is particularly timely. It fits 
in with the rising interest in the Bible. It, 
further, should be of immense help in view of 
the careless and often confusing manner in 
which the Bible has often been used to support 
arguments that actually rest upon nonbiblical 
considerations. The liquor question is a matter 
of such acute importance that we must be 
absolutely honest as well as in dead earnest 
when we tackle the problem. 


The fact that such a course was proposed by 
the Curriculum Committee is encouraging evi- 
dence that churchmen are again coming awake 
to the necessity of doing something about this 
question. For nearly thirty years, now, we 
have been drifting. When the tide that had 
carried the old temperance movement forward 
in such dizzy swirls and eddies of success to its 
peak, with the ratification of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the federal constitution, turned 
and, with even more precipitate haste, swept 
the law books of the nation almost bare of all 
legislation designed to control the liquor traffic, 
the majority of citizens seemed to surrender 
to a feeling of hopelessness. For the better part 
of a generation, now, the liquor interests have 
had things pretty much their own way. There 
has been little hindrance offered to the expan- 
Sion of their business and the propagation of 
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the cult and custom of social inebriation in 
our country. 


One of the most sinister aspects of the pres- 
ent situation is the way in which the agencies 
of propaganda and influence ‘over public opin- 
ion have been infiltrated by this insidious 
enemy of public health, public honesty, and 
moral integrity. Almost the entire periodical 
press has been literally bought by way of the 
advertising pages to help propagate the idea 
that drinking is not only respectable but highly 
desirable. The radio, the silver screen, and cur- 
rent fiction are being similarly exploited. 

At last we begin to see significant evidences 
that the tide has turned. The alarming increase 
in juvenile delinquency; the disturbing growth 
in public drunkenness among women; the sin- 
ister fashion in which “the trade” capitalized 
on the war to stimulate an appetite for alcoholic 
beverages throughout the military establish- 
ment of the nation; the alarming toll of high- 
way accidents, a major proportion of which 
are directly linked with intoxication; the emer- 
gence of public awareness of the seriousness of 
“alcoholism” as a social disease—these are only 
a few of the factors that have served to prod 
us from our lethargy. 

The announcement of the plan of the Gen- 
eral Board of Temperance, spearheaded by the 
declaration of the Council of Bishops, to lead 
The Methodist Church in a new temperance 
crusade is evidence that the responsible leader- 
ship in the Church is squaring away to a serious 
effort to do something constructive, and perma- 
nent about the alcohol problem. We commend 
the Learning for Life Course which is presented 
in the April issue of ADULT TEACHER and Adult 
Student to the attention of adults, particularly 
to classes of young adults. We earnestly hope 
that the course as it is presented in Adult 
Student (and in its much expanded form as it 
will shortly be made available in an undated 
unit) may have a wide use by groups of adults, 
both young and old throughout the Church. 
The time has clearly come when Christian 
citizens in America must tackle the alcohol 
problem in sober earnest. 
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LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE 


The Alcohol Problem 


By Wilburn S. Yoder 


Pastor, First Methodist Church, Webster Grove, M 


April 4: EFFECTS OF ALCOHO 
IN THE BODY 


SCRIPTURE: I CORINTHIANS 6:12-20. 


The alcohol problem, though a very serious 
for the past one hundred years, is now increasil! 
acute. Even the proponents of the liquor traffic 
alarmed, and that is something! Not long : 
Arthur W. Eads of the Anheuser-Busch Brew 
Corporation, was quoted as saying that he n« 
wants to see prohibition again, but he fears tha 
Americans don’t quit getting “falling-down drur 
he will see it once more. He is worried about 
increasing number of drunkards and the rising 
capita consumption of hard liquor. The serious : 
thoughtful citizen is also worried about the pres 
situation, but for a very different reason! 

We recognize the difficulties involved in the pr 
lem, that it is a complex and complicated « 
There are deeply intrenched interests that are 
formed and alert. There are vast numbers of s 
cere Christian people who are uninformed : 
apathetic. Fortunately, there is a growing fund 
information available based upon scientific resea: 
and experimentation. One of the most import: 
studies of this problem is being carried on by ‘| 
Yale University Summer School of Alcohol Studi 
New Haven, Conn. It is held under auspices of 1 
Laboratory of Applied Physiology, Dr. E. M. J 
linek, director. The first session was held in 19 

The following will serve as excellent source n 
terial for the course: “Abridged Lectures of t 
First (1943) Summer Course in Alcohol Studies 
Yale University,” Journal of Studies on Alcoh 
Inc., 1944; “Alcohol, Science and Society,” Jour 
of Studies on Alcohol, Inc., 1945. The latter is 
series of discussions and lectures presented at t 
1944 school. Your pastor will probably have cop 
of the above in his library. Also helpful will 
Some Notes on the Alcohol Problem, by Deets Pic 
ett, Board of Temperance, Washington, D. C. A 
other helpful volume is Alcohol and Man, by Hav 
Emerson, Appleton Century Co., New York, N. 

At the beginning of the first session sugge 
that there are two ways in which we may use o 
Bibles in this course. We could go through tl 
Bible carefully selecting the passages having to « 
with the evils of drink and drunkenness in partic 
lar. This, however, would not be a satisfacto) 
method, since the problem as we know it did n 
exist in biblical times. In the second place, v 
could take the main drift of the Bible, the grea 
ruling ideas as they work out in human experienc 
and apply them to a particular problem. This wou 
be far more fruitful and rewarding. 

What are the basic moral principles that may | 


in the Light of the Bible 


brought to bear upon the alcohol problem? Name 
and discuss them: man as a moral being, the 
supreme value of personality, man’s responsibility 
to his fellows, his possibilities for spiritual growth, 
God’s purposes for him. Guide the group in con- 
cluding that the Bible is not merely a book of formal 
rules governing all occasions, but rather a body of 
moral, ethical and spiritual insights that may serve 
as the guiding principles in the solution of specific 
problems. Point out that in the matter of war we do 
not turn to a few isolated passages, but take the 
spirit and tenor of the whole. 

The matter of abstinence is a case in point. The 
Bible nowhere specifically commands it. Certain 
groups in the Old Testament were total abstainers. 
Have the Nazarites and the Rechabites briefly de- 
scribed. The Church did not teach and urge absti- 
nence until comparatively recently. What was the 
origin? It grew out of life and experience, the logic 
of a tragic situation. Have a member of the group 
discuss John Wesley’s position on this matter. Sev- 
eral factors were at work. New and more potent 
liquors were now being distilled, a new social era 
was at hand. But the framework, the atmosphere 
of the temperance idea is clearly discernible in 
the Bible, in its insistence upon personality as 
supremely worthful, in its emphasis upon man’s re- 
sponsibility to his fellows, and in its declaration of 
the relationship existing between man and his 
Creator—sonship. 

Examine the passage in I Corinthians. State the 
principle as found in Adult Student. Are all agreed 
that whatever violates, degrades, or injures the 
body and personality is to be thought of as sinful? 
The basic question is: Is the effect of alcohol upon 
the body of such nature as to be inconsistent with 
the idea of the sacredness of personality? 

What is alcohol? Is it a stimulant that tones up 
life, increasing pleasure, enriching fellowship, 
heightening bodily functions? Despite the spark- 
ling scenes in the motion pictures and the colorful 
advertisements in the magazines, alcohol may not 
be properly classified as a stimulant. It is a depres- 
sant, a sedative. Dr. Haven Emerson calls it a 
habit-forming drug. The term “anesthetic” is now 
being widely applied to alcohol. How does an anes- 
thetic work? Make clear that an anesthetic, like 
ether for example, abolishes the functions of the 
brain in descending order. Judgment and reason are 
the first to go, next voluntary motion is impaired, 
breathing is next affected, and finally the heart 
action is stopped. Alcohol has the same effect! 

Emphasize that alcohol, when consumed in bever- 
ages, is not digested in the usual sense. It is di- 
luted by the stomach fluids, and is absorbed un- 
changed into the bloodstream, and thus carried to 
all parts of the body. It is further diluted by the 
fluids in the cells and tissues of the body. Clarify 
what is meant by oxidation. A point of major sig- 
nificance is that the unoxidized alcohol, that which 
has not been burned up, or carried away in breath- 
ing or in the urine, produces intoxication. The 

















extent of intoxication is determined by the amount 
or degree of concentration in the blood. The con- 
centration depends upon the amount of liquor drunk, 
nature of the beverage, whether taken on an empty 
stomach, and what is called the “personal equation” 
of the drinker—weight, tolerance to alcohol, etc. 
It is generally admitted that a concentration of 
0.05 per cent does not impair the ability to drive; 
but when the concentration reaches 0.15 per cent 
there is definite intoxication. There is sufficient 
alcohol in from one to one and one-quarter quarts of 
whiskey (sixteen to twenty ounces) to kill a man 
of average size when the alcohol is fully absorbed. 
Give the two reasons why the cocktail habit is an 
unusually harmful one. Note that cocktails are 
usually taken before meals when the stomach is 
empty, and that they are taken rapidly, which 
means a maximum concentration of alcohol in the 
blood. Food slows the absorptive process, and slow 
drinking increases the amount of alcohol oxidized. 
It might be well to admit that in the past we have 
overstressed the damage wrought by drinking upon 
the physical organism. Damage is done, however. 
Call attention to the irritation of the throat and 
esophagus; the mucous membrane of the stomach is 
irritated by strong alcohol; the process of diges- 
tion is drastically interferred with; the diet is un- 
balanced, with calories from liquor, but without the 
needed vitamins, minerals and proteins; certain 
organs suffer directly as a result of drink—the liver, 
the kidneys—others suffer indirect effects, particu- 
larly the heart. In deep intoxication the heart 
muscle ceases because of the brain involvement; the 
heart action is speeded up when the throat and 
esophagus is irritated, a reflex action; through the 
nervous system alcohol causes the blood vessels on 


the surface of the body to relax and thus open. 


wider, causing the heart to beat faster. 

In discussing the effect of alcohol upon psycho- 
logical functioning emphasize the fact that the very 
thing that differentiates man from the animals, that 
makes it possible for him to enter into the spiritual 
realm of truth, beauty, and goodness, is the first 
victim of alcohol’s attack upon the body. Alcohol 
affects the brain and the nervous system in the 
reverse order of their development. The frontal 
lobes and the cortex are immediately assaulted. 

Is not the heart of this lesson to be found here: 


that man deliberately blots out his highest moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual development? The very 
faculty that makes it possible for him to apprehend 
God, is anesthetized. If man bears the image of God, 
it is at this point and through drink that the image 
is effaced. 

After judgment and self-criticism are drugged, 
then self-control is released, and the sex urge is at 
the mercy of the moment. The emotions are affected, 
tears and laughter interchanging, with loudness 
increasing as hearing ability decreases. Sight is 
impaired; distance is shortened; images are blurred. 

Some interesting results have come from studies 
in recent years concerning small amounts of alcohol 
taken by individuals. Note those in Adult Student: 
decreased ability to perform skills requiring espe- 
cial coordination; while there was a feeling of re- 
lief from fatigue, actually the muscular output was 
considerably lessened; reaction time to stimulus 
was greatly increased. 

What are the effects of small amounts of alcohol 
upon the automobile driver that tend to make him 
a menace to himself and others? Have members of 
the class name and discuss lack of coordination, 
slowness to react to stimulus, the dullness of judg- 
ment, inflation of the ego. Point out that we are 
under the necessity of being mentally alert. The 
Ohio State Fair of 1946 was the scene of a number 
of driving tests. It was found that the average 
amount of time needed for the driver to get his 
foot from the accelerator to the brake was 58/100ths 
of a second. In that time an automobile traveling at 
60 miles per hour would cover 53 feet, and 301 
additional feet would be needed to bring the car 
to a full stop on a dry pavement. This illustrates the 
necessity of split-second thinking and acting on the 
modern highway. The moderate drinker starts 
out under a grave handicap. 

In summing up, remind the group that our study 
is not based upon the interpretation of a single 
passage of Scripture, but upon the main drift of 
the great, ruling ideas. But there are principles 
presented and they may be applied to particular 
problems. When we view the effect of alcohol upon 
the body, both directly and indirectly, and when we 
examine the effect it has upon the psychological 
functioning, we conclude that it is inconsistent with 
the Christian idea of sacredness of personality. 
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Steps to Health 
A REPRINT 


1. We admitted we were powerless over alcohol 
—that our lives had become unmanageable. 

2. Came to believe that a Power greater than 
ourselves could restore us to sanity. 

3. Made a decision to turn our will and our lives 
over to the care of God, as we understand Him. 

4. Made a searching and fearless inventory of 
ourselves. 

5. Admitted to God, to ourselves and to another 
human being, the exact nature of our wrongs. 

6.. Were entirely ready to have God remove all 
these defects of character. 


_ 7. Humbly asked Him to remove our shortcom- 
ings. 


became willing to make amends to all of them. 

9. Made direct amends to such people wherever 
possible, except when to do so would injure them or 
others. 

10. Continued to take personal inventory, and 
when we were wrong promptly admitted it. 

11. Sought through prayer and meditation to 
improve our conscious contact with God, as we 


understand Him, praying only for knowledge of . 


His will for us and the power to carry that out. 
12. Having had a spiritual experience as the 
result of these steps, we tried to carry this message 
to alcoholics, and to practice these principles in all 
our affairs.—From a leaflet, Twelve Steps of Alco- 


8. Made a list of all persons we had harmed, and _ holics Anonymous. 
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Faces along the bar 

Cling to their average day: 

The lights must never go out, 
The music must always play, 

All the conventions conspire 

To make this fort assume 

The furniture of home; 

Lest we should see where we are, 
Lost in a haunted wood, 
Children afraid of the night 
Who have never been happy or good 


—From “September 1, 1939” in The Collected Poetry 
of W. H. Auden; 1945; Random House, publishers. 
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LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE 


April 11: ALCOHOL AND HEAL! 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 9:35-36; LUKE 9:1-2, 6. 


It has long been known that excessive use of 
cohol over a period of years results in grave bod 
injuries. Certain diseases in the past were kno 
as “alcoholic diseases” because they occurred 
frequently among habitual drinkers. Scienti 
studies and investigations in recent years ha 
thrown much light on this problem. Some of t 
viewpoints of other years have been modified; sor 
pertinent truths have been established. 


To stimulate interest and thought at the begi 
ning of the session, raise these, or similar questior 
with members of the group: Was Jesus interest 
in bodily health? Was his sole concern that of sha 
ing a message having to do with the “soul” of mai 
What evidence do we have that Jesus was interest: 
in the diseases and infirmities of those about hin 
Have members cite specific examples. 

Review some of the ways the Christian Chur: 
has carried on the healing ministry of Jesus; t} 
early hostels, monastaries, modern hospitals, etc. 

The basic question to be considered in this sessic 
is: How may the Christian reconcile the value th: 
Jesus placed upon health of mind and body, the lor 
concern of the Church in this matter, with alcoh 
that wreaks such havoc with health in Americ: 
Before answering the question, suggest that 
might be well to examine just what the effect « 
alcohol has upon health. 

Point out that it is Public Health Problem No. 
Only cancer, tuberculosis, and venereal diseases tak 
precedence over it. Dr. Thomas J. Myers, presider 
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of the American College of Neuropsychiatrists, has 
said that in his opinion alcoholism has become the 
greatest health problem next to syphilis, and the 
greatest economic problem next to unemployment. 
Twice as many persons die annually from alcoholism 
as from polio. In 1942, for example, 561 persons 
died from infantile paralysis, and 2,480 died from 
alcoholism. And this number was reached despite 
the fact that physicians are reluctant to embarrass a 
family by reporting a death as from “chronic al- 
coholism.” Several times as many persons die from 
alcoholism as from tuberculosis. Weigh the im- 
plications of this in the light of the above: We have 
the National Cancer Research Fund, the March of 
Dimes for polio, the sale of seals for tuberculosis. 
And rightly so! But what about the excessive drink- 
ers and the chronic alcoholics? Few folk are aware 
of the facts! 


Emphasize the fact that it is now generally agreed 
that alcoholism is not an inheritable disease, as was 
formerly thought. This fact has many implications. 
It means, among other things, that any educational 
program projected must be directed to the whole of 
society, not a segment of it. It means that no one 
may feel secure in moderate drinking because his 
parents were temperate in their drinking habits; 
that there is hope for the child of alcoholic parents; 
that the real factors involved must be discovered 
and dealt with. 


Investigations do show that a little more than one- 
half of inebriates had either an alcoholic mother or 
father. Heredity? Have a member of the class, 
using Barron’s material, point out some of the 
factors that experts in the field say are responsible, 
such as, the fact that offspring of inebriates may 
inherit an instability of constitution that makes 
them unusually vulnerable; that the unhappy effect 
of the untoward environment of the alcoholic home 
must certainly be considered. 


Another exhaustive study confirms the above. A 
group of children were taken from alcoholic par- 
ents, placed in normal foster homes. Some years 
later, when they had all reached adulthood, they 
were checked, and it was found that the number 
using alcoholic beverages was about the same as 
any other group in society. The answer is not 
heredity, but social customs and environment. 


Make clear the fact that excessive use of alcohol, 
though not directly responsible, is nevertheless a 
contributing factor in a number of diseases involv- 
ing nutritional deficiencies. These serious disorders 
are to be found not only in excessive drinkers, but 
far more frequently in them. Some were known as 
“alcoholic diseases.” Show that it is not the direct 
action of the alcohol on the body, but an imbalance 
of calories and vitamins, that brings on the mala- 
dies. A definite ratio of calories and vitamins has 
been established by physiologists as being funda- 
mental to health. In this country the average man 
requires about 2,500 calories per day. To balance 
this, about 6,800 “milligrams equivalent” of 5, are 
needed. A pint of whiskey contains 1,600 calories, 
more than half the amount needed daily. Hunger is 
somewhat satisfied, but there is a distinct vitamin 
lack. In addition the alcohol irritates the stomach, 
causing a distaste for food, less is eaten, and there 
is more vitamin loss. Disease ensues. 




















Emphasize the fact, that though alcohol contains 
calories, it is not a food in the strict sense; possess- 
ing no minerals, proteins, or vitamins. 

Have a member of the class, using Adult Stu- 
dent, mention and describe briefly some of these 
diseases, and their effect upon the body: polyneuro- 
pathy, wet beri beri, pellagra, cirrhosis of the liver. 

Habitual drinking is also related to some of the 
serious mental maladjustments. Note that it is dif- 
ficult to tell whether drinking causes any of the 
major psychoses, or whether a man, being mentally 
ill, seeks relief through drink. The point to be 
stressed here is that though they are often found 
together, alcohol can never be a curative agent. 
Indeed, it only aggravates the condition. For ex- 
ample, a man may have epilepsy, but the excite- 
ment of excessive drinking brings on an epileptic 
convulsion. 

There is one serious mental ailment for which 
alcohol is directly responsible—delirium tremens. 
This ailment is usually brought on by a fever or a 
head injury, but it never occurs unless there is a 
long history of alcoholism. Korsakoff’s psychosis 
is similar in many respects. The person has lapses 
of memory, but, being unwilling to admit it, sub- 
stitutes what he would like to do for the truth. 

Give careful consideration to this distinction: 
That while the brain cells do not deteriorate, as 
seen under the microscope, from prolonged excessive 
drinking, there may be a functional impairment 
permanently established as evidenced in conduct and 
behavior patterns. There is a moral and ethical 
deterioration, which is just as appalling and as real. 
Call attention to some of the characteristics of this 
breakdown: violent rages, loss of ideals, quarrel- 


someness, self-centeredness, suspicious attitude 
toward all, tendency toward brutality. 

Have some one in the group, a life insurance man 
perhaps, state the facts concerning the excessive 
drinker’s resistance to disease and his chances for 
longevity. Authorities agree that alcohol decreases 
the resistance to diseases, and lessens the chances 
for recovery. There are more complications likely to 
occur, the period of recuperation is longer, and the 
mortality rate. is much higher among sick or in- 
jured men who are habitual drinkers. Even the 
moderate drinker has a shortened life expectancy. 

Remind the group that six out of every hundred 
become excessive drinkers, and one or more will 
become chronic alcoholics. And for this person 
there is no known cure. As in tuberculosis, cases 
are said to be arrested. One drink may serve to undo 
all that treatment has accomplished. Not all cases 
are arrested. About 30 per cent respond to average 
methods of treatment; psychiatry reports about 35 
per cent recoveries; some types of medical treatment 
result in 50 to 60 per cent recoveries; Alcoholics 
Anonymous have about 75 per cent to their credit. 
This is probably due to the fact that they will not 
take an individual until he is “ripe”; that is, he must 
admit that the problem is beyond his control. 

In summing up, the following points will be re- 
viewed: Alcoholism is a health problem of major 
proportions in America; it is not hereditary, and 
therefore no group is immune to its deprivation; 
it is frequently related to, and often the cause of 
physical diseases and mental psychoses; it generally 
depletes health, even so-called moderate drinking; 
for the “alcoholic” there is no cure, one drink and 
even the arrested case meets disaster. 


Drinking and “Gracious Living” 
A REPRINT 


ALCOHOLIcS fall back on the widespread myth 
that drinking is an essential part of “gracious liv- 
ing,” that one can’t be civilized though sober. This 
is an idea that has been widely propagated (but 
also reduced to absurdity) in advertisements, fiction 
and movies. One suspects that the majority of the 
more sincere spreaders of this gospel are rather 
naive. It is like saying that smoking a pipe is al- 
ways essential to gracious living. A lot of gracious 
people drink and so do a lot of ungracious people. 
But a lot of both kinds don’t. 

Tangled up with this idea that drinking is some- 
how smart is the usual connotation of the phrase 
about “carrying your liquor like a gentleman.” It 
is apparent that the phrase also connotes that gentle- 
men don’t drink enough to become ungentlemanly— 
and if they can’t drink without ceasing to be gentle- 
men, they don’t drink at all. 

Likewise, the alcoholic usually has memories of 
occasions when liquor seemed to sharpen his wits, 
polish his manners and infuse him with savoir faire. 
To believe that any such thing ever happened is to 
believe a half-truth. Liquor does not sharpen wits; 
it dulls them. Often, it does make a drinker more 
talkative. It may make him say things he would not 
think worth saying if he were sober. It may put 


him in the frame of mind to think of clever or 
amusing things but it handicaps him to a greater or 
less degree in expressing himself. His mood becomes 
brighter at the expense of dulling his mind. The 
effect of his wit or cleverness is usually in direct 
ratio to the alcoholic consumption of his listeners, 
and it nearly always sounds a little thin when re- 
peated the next day. Many a man has said, “It 
sounded funny then,” or “Well, it seemed a good 
idea at the time.” 

It would be foolish, of course, to deny that social 
drinkers find alcohol an aid to conversation and 
conviwiality. But the important element here is 
the social drinking. For the pathological drinker, 
the periods of amiability and repartee grow shorter 
and shorter. He quickly becomes maudlin, tiresome, 
incoherent, ugly or downright idiotic. 

This is no argument against social drinking, 
naturally. It does provide enjoyment and stimulate 
amusing interchanges. But the authors insist, in 
the interests of truth, that the best epigrams and 
the wisest statements are conceived without benefit 
of alcohol in the vast majority of cases. 

—From Alcoholics Are Sick People, by Robert V. 
Seliger, M.D.; Alcoholism Publications. Used by 
permission. 
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LEARNING FOR LIFE COURSE 


April 18: SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE ALCOHOL HABIT 


SCRIPTURE: ROMANS 1:18-24, 28-32. 


Kirby Page, in his little book, The Will of Go« 
These Times, has a very stimulating chapte 
“What Is God Doing Now?” Very often whe! 
ask that question we really mean, ‘“‘Why doesn’t 
intervene in an evil situation and set things rig 
Page answers the question of the chapter by sa 
that God is, among other things, maintaining 
own integrity. He is not compromising, but is 
ing in accordance with His holy nature and ri 
eous purpose. He is also trusting us with free 
We may make wrong choices, but he continue 
trust us, and does not take our freedom away. 
yond that, God is holding us responsible. He ye: 
over us, suffers with us, offers forgiveness if 
turn to Him. But when we have made a wi 
choice that brings evil consequences, God cai 
step in and shield us from the devastation 
death that must inevitably follow. 

Relate these suggestions to the passage f 
Romans. Then, make application to the immed 
problem. Having elected to walk in the way 
social drinking, America cannot escape the so 
consequences. The harvest comes after the sow 

The class presentation may be organized to s} 
something of the evils of alcohol as it relates 
health, morals, accidents, crime, economic wa: 
and the home. In this way we may come to a clea 
understanding of the intolerable price that soci 
must pay. 

In the previous session the effect upon the 
dividual’s health was considered. It was found t! 
the diseases growing out of excessive use of alco 
are not only enfeebling, but in many instances 
capacitating. The excessive use of alcohol has a 
a direct bearing upon longevity. Emphasize ti 
the effects of the diseases cannot be confined to 
individual. Name some of the ways in which 
ciety suffers incalculable loss because of the dise: 
of the individual: loss of man-hours in unempl 
ment; lowered effectiveness of the individual 
society; demoralizing effect upon home and fami 
costs of treatment and hospitalization borne 
family or state; the loss to society in the ea 
demise of victims, particularly gifted personaliti 
such as the Jack Londons, the Bret Hartes and ma 
others. 

Note that alcoholism takes a greater toll of | 
than either polio or diphtheria. The appalling 
may be realized to a greater degree when it 
remembered that there are an estimated ten milli 
heavy drinkers in America. The Voice, July 194 
quotes Dr. Edward Strecker, University of Pen 
sylvania Medical School, as saying: “Statistics n 
yet thoroughly checked are alarming. Drinki! 
seems to be rapidly increasing among young peop 
A report of the latest known statistics of one i 
surance company indicates that the number of r 


jections involving alcoholic incidence in the a; 


group under thirty increased almost three times 
four years.” 
that will be to society? 

One of the most serious charges that may be la 


Who can foretell what the cost 


at the door of the liquor traffic is its damaging effect 
upon ethical and moral conduct. Describe the deter- 
ioration of character that follows prolonged exces- 
sive drinking. Adult Student furnishes ample ma- 
terial on this point. The condition of these folk is 
pitiable, and the burden to society is tremendous. 
But what about the young people under the influence 
of liquor for perhaps the first time, who indulge in 
immoral conduct, and who must bear the blight of 
this for the rest of their lives? Cite the experience 
of Dr. J. W. Bass of Dallas concerning the incidence 
of venereal disease among soldiers treated by the 
city during World War II. Is there a relationship 
between the excessive use of alcohol and illegiti- 
macy? Raise the question of sex crimes and alcohol- 
ism. What is the explanation of the breakdown of 
moral conduct that results from drinking? Remind 
the group that the higher centers of the brain 
governing the emotions, judgment, discretion, and 
moral restraints, are the first casualties of alcoholic 
beverages. 

The drinking driver and the drinking pedestrian 
must be considered; for they are a threat. In- 
nocent and guilty alike are wounded, maimed, and 
killed. Have a member of the class give the figures 
listed in Adult Student pertaining to the increase 
in drunken driving. It has been estimated by com- 
petent authorities that by 1950 the annual traffic 
death toll will be 50,000; by 1960, it will be 75,000. 
In 1945 one out of every four traffic fatalities in- 
volved a driver or a pedestrian who had been drink- 
ing. If this ratio continues, what of the future? 
One authority has estimated that our annual casual- 
ties, due directly and indirectly, to the use of alcohol 
are about five and one-half times the casualty rate 
suffered by the armed forces of the United States in 
World War II. Goodwin Joss, Hennepin County, 
Minnesota, toxicologist and chemist, reports that 
more than one third of all accidental deaths in the 
county, were caused directly or indirectly by heavy 
drinking. This includes not only auto accidents, but 
fights, shooting scrapes, falls, and intoxicated pedes- 
trians crossing the street. More fatalities follow 
cocktail hours, and the hours of darkness, when 
traffic is comparatively light, than during the rush 
hours of the day. Suggest that it is impossible to 
measure the misery, loss, and untold suffering, grow- 
ing out of accidents resulting from the use of liquor. 
Is society justified in paying this terrific toll for 
the privilege of social drinking ? 

The crime wave sweeping over America today is 
of grave concern to all. The rise in juvenile de- 
linquency is alarming. Consider the figures of 
Judge W. A. McCullough as quoted in the Fraternal 
Monitor: “Since 1939... arrests of girls under 18 
years of age have increased 198%. Arrests of boys 
under 18 have increased 48% for homicide, 70% 
for rape, 39% for robbery, 72% for assault, 55% 
for auto thefts, 101% for drunkenness and drunken 
driving. Total juvenile delinquency is up just 100% 
since 1939.” Call attention to the figures for drunk- 
enness and drunken driving. In this connection it 
would be well to emphasize Barron’s observation that 























all crime committed under the influence of alcohol 
may not be assigned to drinking; that is, drink was 
not the cause of the crime. But on the other hand 
it should be pointed out that reasonable estimates 
indicate that one third of all petty and serious crime 
in America does root back in drink as a primary 
cause. 

The financial burden is mountainous. Mr. Edgar 
Hoover, of the F.B.I. says that our annual crime 
bill is 15 billions of dollars. If liquor is directly or 
indirectly responsible for one third of this amount, 
who pays the difference between that and the one 
billion or thereabouts, received by the nation in 
liquor taxes? 

The Department of Commerce reports that the 
drink bill in 1946 was $8,779,000,000. This is an 
average of $89 for every person over 18 years of 
age, and is about one fifth of the federal budget. 
Interpret this in terms of loss to the nation’s con- 
structive uses of money: food, shelter, medical care, 
educational opportunity, recreation, ete. 

In considering the devastating effect of alcohol 
upon the family, the fundamental unit of society, the 
following may be noted: Discuss the added strain 
placed upon the marriage relationship, using the 


material in Adult Student. Cite the high divorce 
rate as illustrative. Name some of the ways that 
children suffer because of the drinking of one or 
both of the parents. What about mortality among 
such children? What will be the effect of parental 
neglect and abuse, lack of security, deprivation of 
many opportunities, upon these children? 

What is the significance of the increasing use of 
alcoholic beverages among women? According to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, there were five 
times as many women arrested for drunkenness in 
1944 as in 1932. In the same period drunken women 
drivers increased 226%. 

In summarizing the session remind the group 
that the most important thing is not the cost to 
society in terms of dollars and cents, but rather 
the immeasurable cost in terms of human life. Liq- 
uor makes no lasting or constructive contribution 
to society, but is rather an enormous waster of life. 
It takes its toll of health; it leaves its mark of 
moral decay; it strews the highways with broken 
bodies; it incites men to criminality; it undermines 
the homes of the land and cheats children out of 
their inalienable rights. The price is too great! 


April 25: THE CASE FOR ABSTINENCE 


SCRIPTURE: ROMANS 14:13-23; 6:1-6. 


There are great numbers of sincere Christian 
people who honestly believe that the solution of the 
alcohol problem is to be found in the teaching of 
temperance and moderation. Let all the scientific 
information concerning the matter be made avail- 
able, they say. Then, with the people generally in 
possession of this knowledge, teach them how to 
drink—temperately and moderately. 

Some persons who hold this view may drink 
moderately, and feel that the harmful effects to 
themselves, if any, are quite negligible. Their 
family life is neither disrupted nor are they placing 
extra burdens upon society. While no figures are 
available, it has béen estimated that a considerable 
number of Methodists are in sympathy with this 
point of view. A few of these folk may be in your 
class. 

Three distinct groups must be kept in mind then: 
the abstainers, in principle and practice; those who 
abstain personally, but see no reason why others 
should not drink moderately if they wish to do so; 
those who drink moderately and who see no good 
reason for discontinuing it. 

In the previous sessions we have considered the 
effect of alcohol upon the body, the matter of 
alcohol and health, and the social consequences of 
alcohol. Building upon this foundation, we now 
hope to present the case for abstinence in such a 
positive and convincing way that others will be led 
to accept it, both in principle and in practice. The 
approach must be made sympathetically and care- 
fully. 


It would be well to begin with a discussion of the 
principle enunciated by the Apostle Paul, as pre- 
sented in Adult Student. Is it a valid principle for 
our time? Have the group suggest areas of experi- 


ence where it is applicable. The matter of drinking 
will likely be one of those mentioned. 


The following topics may then be considered in 
the light of the principle: the hazards of moderate 
drinking for the individual; the problem of the 
moderate drinker who occasionally becomes an ex- 
cessive drinker; the effect of the moderate drinker’s 
influence upon others; the moderate drinker as a 
factor in furthering the liquor traffic. 


Underscore in the group that at the present time 
there is no assurance whatsoever that a moderate 
drinker will always be a moderate drinker. The 
man who now drinks from compulsion and the alco- 
holic intended only to drink in moderation. They 
started out that way, but the end result was far 
different. In addition, it is generally admitted that 
larger and larger amounts of alcohol, or at least 
drinks of greater alcoholic content, are required. to 
give the desired effect. Moreover, it has been de- 
termined through the judicious use of national sur- 
veys, which is now a science in itself, that six out of 
every hundred moderate drinkers will become habit- 
ual drinkers, or addicts. Equally significant is the 
fact that no way as yet has been devised to deter- 
mine who will change over from moderation to 
addiction. 

Science has yet to find and classify the “alcoholic 
personality.” The Yale Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies has reported some very interesting informa- 
tion as to the causes of alcoholism. Four out of ten 
alcoholics are such because they seek to find release 
through drink from physical ills, mental maladjust- 
ments, of some spiritual difficulty. They are known 
as symptomatic drinkers; the addiction being the 
symptom of a deeper and underlying disease. It 
should be stressed, however, that even in these cases 
they would not have become alcoholics if they had 
not taken that first drink. Six out of ten excessive 
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drinkers who become alcoholics follow an ent 
different route. They started drinking becau: 
was the social custom, it was being done in the 
because society sanctioned it. The path of 
moderate drinker is, therefore, filled with n 
hazards. We are morally obligated not to put st 
bling blocks in our own way. Jesus said, “I 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” (Matthew 
31a) 


In dealing with the case of the moderate dri 
who occasionally drinks to excess with resul 
anti-social behaviour, the following should be no 


1. The type of moderate drinking that at firs 
confined ‘to hours when efficiency is not requi 
will finally, almost inevitably, extend to other h« 
of the day when highest efficiency is demanded 
is said that the only person who drinks alone is 
confirmed alcoholic. 


2. The line between moderation and excessiv: 
habitual drinking is very hard to define. It va 
with the type of beverage consumed, and with 
individuals concerned. But this additional tr 
should be pressed home: Even “moderate” amou 
have an effect upon the individual, judgment 
self-control being the first to suffer. For this rea 
some say that the moderate drinker is a grea 
menace upon the highways than the excess 
drinker. In some states if the mixture of alcoho! 
a person’s blood amounts to fifteen one-hundred 
of one per cent, he is legally intoxicated. Or sta 
another way, if the amount of alcohol in the bk 
stream is one drop to 660 of blood, he is leg: 
“under the influence.” A bottle of 3.2 beer conta 
about one-half ounce of alcohol. A “shot” of whis! 
is about the same. The average adult has about f 
quarts of blood in the circulatory system, or | 
ounces, 320 half-ounces. So if only one half t 
alcohol in a bottle of beer or a “shot” of whisk 
got immediately into the blood stream, the drink 
would be under the influence legally. The percenta 
of concentration is not built up that rapidly becau 
of dilution, time taken for absorption in t 
stomach, and other variable conditions. But let t 
or three beers or “shots” be taken and the concent 
tion rises to the point of legal intoxication. Trai 
court prosecutor of Louisville, David McCan 
less, reports “that 99 out of 100 persons’who a 
arrested for drunken driving testified that they on 
had a couple of beers.” 


3. The final point, as suggested by Dr. Barro 
is that the moderate drinker occasionally ove 
indulges, and must be classified during that peri: 
as an excessive user. The consequences of his ant 
social behaviour are just as devastating and ; 
permanent as those of the confirmed alcoholic. 


The third major emphasis is the matter of one 
influence upon others. Suggest that in the case « 
the moderate drinker, who never becomes drun! 
who feels that he is doing himself no injury, th 
problem is somewhat simplified but not solved. H 
is failing to take into consideration his influenc 
upon others. There is a stewardship of influence; a 
Christians we are under obligation to use our infit 
ence, conscious and unconscious, for the upbuildin 
of the Kingdom. Follow Adult Student in outlinin 
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the hypothetical case of Mr. Brown. State clearly 
the inescapable fact that if Mr. Brown influences 
100 folk in becoming moderate drinkers like him- 
self, six of that number will wind up as excessive 
drinkers, and one or more as alcoholics. Another 
significant question: There are 50 million abstainers 
in this country. If they should become moderate 
drinkers, in time our problem would be doubled. Not 
750,000 alcoholics, but 1,500,000, and so on! Has 
the temperate drinker thought the problem through? 
Consider this: What group makes for greater social 
acceptance in drinking? Who helps to mold the in- 
fluence culminating in a public opinion favorable to 
the idea that drinking is a normal, everyday thing? 
Certainly not the three million excessive users, or 
the 750,000 alcoholics. They are an embarrassment. 


Not only is the temperate drinker helping to make 
drinking socially acceptable, but whether he wishes 
it or not, and regardless of whether he is in full 
agreement with the methods employed, he is never- 
theless actually helping to further the whole traffic. 
Professor Carver, an economist in Harvard Uni- 
versity, has said that the tendency of the trade is 
to make every non-drinker into a drinker, every 
moderate drinker into a regular drinker, every 
regular drinker into a heavy drinker. This is con- 
firmed, he says, by the vast volume of appealing and 
high pressure advertising used by the traffic. Is 
this what the temperate drinker wants? One hun- 
dred million dollars is spent annually for advertis- 
ing to accomplish the above objective. According 
to the daily press, a survey was conducted to de- 
termine the type of liquor advertising with the most 
“eye-appeal.” The findings were: Women were 
attracted by pictures of birds and fish; men pre- 
ferred other animals; women liked to see the prod- 
uct in use; men preferred the lone bottle. Watch 
for the above in advertising hereafter. 


Guide the group in summarizing the course, not- 
ing in particular that moderate drinking does not 
solve the tremendous social evils growing out of 
the liquor traffic—that only as Christians practicing 
the principle of the Apostle can we hope to make any 


real progress. . 


THE alcohol problem must be treated as a whole; 
over-emphasis on particular phases distorts our view 
of the problem. In order to apply the scientific 
method effectively to this problem we must consider 
the true relation between science and life. Science 
cannot solve the alcohol problem but it can help. 


The temperance movement has over-simplified the 
problem but it has recognized the role that economic 
facts and all of the interrelations of our capitalistic 
society play. The prohibitionist must realize that 
his efforts cannot stop at the single point of legisla- 
tion, for otherwise this point will be generated again 
and again by the area. He must understand the com- 
plexity of the alcohol problem and if he is devoted 
entirely to a legislative ideology he must devise a 
whole system of legislative and social reform which 
will reinforce the simple legislation and which will 
tend to bring about a new pattern in which the elim- 
ination of that single point will not cause regenera- 
tion.—E. M. Jellinek, Director of the Yale School 
of Alcohol Studies. 

















Book Review 


Divine Grace and Man’s Sickness Unto Death 


A MAN CAN LIVE, by Bernard Iddings Bell. 
Harper & Brothers, 128 pp., $1.50. 


IN your newspapers nowadays you can read 
the evidence for what the best thinkers of the 
age are saying: Western civilization is fighting 
in its death agony; chaos is creeping over more 
and more of the modern world; if modern man 
is to turn back the anarchy and night, he must 
have the supreme faith. 


But in many adult classes of Methodism, you 
can hear Sunday school lessons that sicken and 
disgust because such lessons do nothing to help 
us understand man’s real predicament in this 
the bloodiest of all centuries. 


It is amazing that so many of our teachers, 
who have had opportunity to know better, are 
ignoring the agony of soul that afflicts con- 
temporary man. Despite all the horror and 
disintegration of the past two decades, these 
teachers see the world through rose-colored 
spectacles. They talk as though everything will 
be all right after man has tinkered a little more 
here and there with education and government. 
They ignore the ultimate questions of life and 
death, judgment and grace, sin and salvation, 
only to prattle cheap success philosophies. They 
show by their every lesson that they think the 
Christian gospel, with its message of the Di- 
vine Redeemer, is irrelevant. They believe that 
man is so innately good and lovely that he does 
not need a savior. Anyone who tries to point 
out the actualities of man’s predicament is 
accused of pessimism by these teachers. They 
tell us that we make matters worse by talking 
about the facts of life! We must treat the men 
and women in our classes like children! 


It will be shocking, therefore, for such teach- 
ers to read the writings of Bernard Iddings 
Bell, one of the Protestant Episcopal Church’s 
leading clergymen and author of numerous 
writings on Christian teachings. 

Dr. Bell believes that the teacher of Chris- 
tianity is compelled never to forget the critical 
predicament of modern man. He believes that 
western civilization is on its last legs and that 
individuals will experience increasing misery as 
the anarchy spreads. He believes that the cur- 
rent sickness unto death is not due primarily to 
iniquity in politics but to the fact that modern 
folk generally have no faith by which to live. In 
the place of faith men have substituted a colos- 
sal greed and appetite for power. 

But Dr. Bell also believes that men can avoid 
the final debacle of civilization through the re- 
covery of faith. He believes that individuals 





can repudiate the vulgarities and false securi- 
ties with which they have sought to encase 
themselves, and live creatively, abundantly, 
heroically in this most difficult of centuries. 

There is a Friendship that broods above our 
human self-concentration. There is a Com- 
radeship offered that can cast out men’s fear. 
“Once fear is gone, there is some chance for 
health and peace within souls that now are sick 
and within a social order which, with alarming 
speed, deteriorates toward anarchy.” Having 
accepted the divine friendship, men then know 
what security means. Then they are “so filled 
with compassion as to care utterly, self-forget- 
fully, for every man, woman, and child that 
exists ... to love with no demand on love... 
because sacrificial love is inevitable and un- 
avoidable.” 

A Man Can Live is Dr. Bell’s attempt to deal 
with the A B C’s of Christianity for men and 
women caught in the disorder and distraction 
of modern life. He is very frank to affirm his 
belief in the classic Christian doctrines regard- 
ing man’s nature and destiny and the redemp- 
tive adventure of God in Christ. For this reason 
he has written a book that teachers of adult 
classes will find very helpful in answering ques- 
tions on just what the Christian faith is and 
what it can do for men.—Woodrow Geier. 
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International Lesson Series 


The Captivity and Return 
of the Jews 


April 4: GOD IN A FOREIGN 


LAND 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


Professor of New Testament Literature, 
Candler School of Theology, Emory University 


SCRIPTURE: EZEKIEL 1:1-3; 3:4-21; 33:1-9. 


In 586 B.c. the Chaldeans under Nebuchadrezz 
breached the walls of Jerusalem, after a long sie; 
and destroyed the city with fire. The walls we 
broken down in order to prevent their harbori 
any revolt. King Zedekiah, who had foolishly d 
regarded Jeremiah’s advice not to revolt agai 
Nebuchadrezzar, was pursued with his guards 
Jericho, and, after seeing his sons put to death, w 
blinded and exiled to Babylonia. Most of the 
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habitants of the city followed the king into bondage. 
The dregs that remained in the land were organized 
into a Babylonian colony under a certain Gedaliah, 
a friend of Jeremiah. Gedaliah was assassinated, 
however, and many then fled to Egypt, taking Jere- 
miah with them. 


Thus occurred an event of tremendous significance 
for the Hebrew nation. The city was destroyed, as 
Samaria had been in 722, and the Hebrews were 
split up among Palestine, Egypt, and Babylonia. 
It might seem that the end of the nation had come, 
as the demise of the Northern Kingdom had been 
accomplished with its destruction by foreign con- 
quest. Its peoples were now scattered among the 
nations never to make a significant impression on 
history. In some mysterious way, however, this 
was not to be the fate of Judah. Despite her exile, 
she was to rise again to impress her culture and her 
religion upon world history. The secret of this 
renaissance lies in the Babylonian exile. 


We cannot be certain just how many Jews were 
exiled to Babylon, but we can be sure that the best 
talent of the nation was there. The conditions of 
life in Babylon were not too severe. With their 
families and social bonds hardly at all disturbed, the 
Jews were free to keep up their ancestral customs 
and to train their children, just as long as they paid 
their taxes and were peaceful. The only restriction 
was that they could not return to Palestine. Jere- 
miah advised them to settle down and remain con- 
tent in their new surroundings (Jeremiah 29:5). 


Great transformations took place in the outlook 
of the people in Babylon. Culturally they expanded 
their horizons. Their interests now extended to 
the whole world. They also changed their dominant 
activities from agriculture to commerce. The re- 
ligious change is of greatest interest to us. Some 
of the exiles were attractéd to the worship of the 
Babylonian Bel and drifted into heathenism, while 
some in their prosperous commercial life forgot the 
significance of religion altogether. This was in- 
evitable; it was merely a sifting process. The in- 
tensely religious persons moved forward, under 
strong leadership, to retain ancestral values and to 
shape them into a new form of religion, the Judaism 
of the time of Jesus. The mood of some exiles is 
represented in the marvelous 137th Psalm. In it 
we see no compromise with the surrounding hea- 
thenism, and a longing for the ancient faith: 


If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 

Let my right hand forget her skill. 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
If I remember thee not. 


The leader who stands out in the exile is Ezekiel, 
and the religion which emerged from the exile was 
largely due to him. We should say this advisedly, 
since we cannot be sure that the Book of Ezekiel is 
all by one man, and we cannot be certain that all 
of it was written in Babylonia. It is sufficient for 
our purpose to bring out the distinctive ideas which 
the book expresses as they relate to the circum- 
stances of the Jews at this time. The original Ezek- 
iel probably lived in or near Jerusalem both before 
it was destroyed and afterwards as well, although 
he may have been carried to Babylon in the deporta- 
tion of 597 B.c. 
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Ezekiel’s call is described as similar to that of 
Isaiah (Isaiah 6), but with greater elaboration 
(cf. Ezekiel 1-3). Watching a violent storm end in 
a rainbow, he is transported into the presence of the 
majestic God who commissions him to be His 
spokesman to rebellious Israel. The eating of the 
Seroll is symbolical of the true message of God 
being put in his mouth (2:8—3:3). At this time, or 
somewhat later, he felt called also to be a watchman 
over Israel (3:16-21; 33:1-9). He was warned that 
the people would pay no attention to him, which was 
true of his prophecies before the fall of the city (cf. 
4—11:12; etc.), but that nevertheless he was a true 
prophet (2:3-7; 3:4-9). 

Although Ezekiel was a prophet of doom up until 
586, after that time he became the prophet of the 
restoration. The exile was deserved because of 
Israel’s sins, but the end was not yet. Jehovah 
would demonstrate to the world, especially to those 
nations which ridiculed the impotence of Israel and 
its God, that he was sovereign. His people were in 
exile because he had passed moral judgment upon 
them, but he would restore them to a place in the 
sun. 

Ezekiel put his hope in these exiles to revive the 
ancient faith under God’s initiative. The vision of 
the valley of dry bones (87:1-14) is perhaps the 
best indication of Ezekiel’s message to his people. 
It is a magnificent symbolical description of faith 
in the future of the nation under God. The problem 
was to inspire the people to respond, to arouse 
those who were discouraged, who perhaps felt that 
Jehovah had deserted them, and to keep others from 
being led away by the appeal of the surrounding 
heathenism. How successful Ezekiel was will be 
seen in future lessons. 


A TEACHING PLAN 


By Charles E. Schofield 
Editor, Adult Publications 


LESSON OUTLINE 
I. Losing God in a strange world 


A. Uprooted people 
1. Finding a religious home in a strange 
community 
2. Keeping faith alive in a strange world 
B. The problem Ezekiel faced 


1. An unemployed priest finds a job 
2. Worshipers with no place to worship 
3. Had God failed or deserted his people? 


II. The Message of Ezekiel 


A. The Prophet 


1. Early life in Jerusalem 
2. A new home in a strange land 
9 


3. A priest turned prophet 


B. The methods Ezekiel used 
1. Extravagant symbolism learned from 
Babylonian art 
2. Dramatic action sermons 
C. The message of the prophet 
1. Jerusalem is doomed 


2. God still lives, and Jerusalem will be 
restored 
3. God still lives today 


Your Purpose 


Your purpose is twofold: first, to help the class 
understand the problem Ezekiel faced and how he 
met it; second, to help the class see how we can sus- 
tain a vital faith today no matter how circumstances 
may have altered for us. 


If your class includes any considerable number 
who are comparatively new in the community, or if 
there are men and women in the group who are 
finding it hard to hold a vigorous and confident faith 
in the midst of the confusion and insecurity of life 
today, you may want to give major attention to the 
application of the lesson to everyday living. If most 
of the class are long-established residents and they 
are not greatly troubled by problems of faith, you 
may find it more profitable to spend more of the 
lesson period helping them understand the situa- 
tion which Ezekiel faced and how he met it. It is 
important, under any circumstance, that the class 
shall see the relevance of the Bible for the situation 
which men face today. Do not let the lesson period 
pass without bringing the class to grips with the 
problems of everyday living. 


Using the Bible 


It is one of the major objectives of our adult 
curriculum that men and women should be helped 
to use their Bibles. Every effort should be made to 
encourage members of the class to bring their Bibles 
every Sunday. You can readily arrange to have at 
least five or six inexpensive Bibles ready for use in 
the class session, in addition to those which may be 
brought. 

Take five minutes at the beginning of the period 
to divide the class into five groups, and assign to 
each group one of the following Scripture passages 
to read together. Ask them to designate one of 
their number to make a report on its contents when 
you call for it. 


A. The manner of Ezekiel’s call. Ezekiel 1:1-4, 
26-29; 2:1 to 3:3. 

B. The nature of Ezekiel’s commission. Ezekiel 
3:16-21; 33:1-9. 

C. The dramatic action sermon on the siege of 
Jerusalem. Ezekiel 4:1-8. 


D. The dramatic action sermon on the desperate 
plight of the besieged. Ezekiel 4:9-17. 


EK. The dramatic action’ sermon on the fate of 
the community in Jerusalem. Ezekiel 5:1-4. 


Leading the Discussion 


Begin by asking how many have ever pulled up 
roots and moved to a new community. What dif- 
ficulties have they found in establishing a church 
home among strangers? What problems do we face 
in winning strangers in our town? What other dif- 
ficulties have they met in keeping faith alive? 

Then turn to the situation which Ezekiel faced 
in the exile colony in Babylonia. Summarize Row- 
lingson’s description in the “Biblical Background.” 
Call attention to Ezekiel’s own personal problems: 
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trained to be a priest, there was no Temple w! 
he might find employment. Ask someone to r 
Psalms 137 which gives a vivid description of 
despair and bitterness that filled the hearts of 
exiles. 

Ask for reports from the first two groups on 
manner of Ezekiel’s call and the nature of his c 
mission as a prophet. Make sure that they ca 
the point of Rowlingson’s suggestion that it was 
a violent thunder storm, followed by a brilli 
rainbow that Ezekiel had his vision of God. P< 
out that much of the elaborate and sometimes g 
tesque jumble of figures that we find in his visi: 
was drawn from Babylonian art, an art with wh 
the exiles were familiar and whose meaning t! 
would readily understand. Do not permit the cl 
to waste time on the details of these elabor 
symbols. 

Ask the other three groups to report on Ezeki: 
method of using dramatic action sermons, and m: 
sure that they understand what it was he was tryi 
to say in each one. Ask them for brief reports 
any modern preachers who have tried to dramat 
their preaching. 

Both Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student oft 
many very suggestive and helpful comments on t 
application of the lesson to our situation. Re 
through “Israel in Exile” and “Discovering Gox 
if you are using Wesley Quarterly and the artic 
by Redus and by Cox, if your class uses Adult S 
dent. Use the questions, printed in italics, to dr: 
out the class in the discussion of the way in whi 
men and women today can cultivate a vigorous a 
confident faith in God, even in the face of the m: 
confusing and disturbing circumstances of mode 
life. 








Artist: Art Young; Copyright, New Republic 


New Settings for Old Truths 


By Gerald Kennedy 
Pastor, First Methodist Church, Lincoln, Neb. 


The Bible is the great textbook of life because it 
always has a word to speak concerning any situa- 
tion. This is not to say that history is mere repeti- 
tion. But it is to say that the great problems of any 
generation are the eternal, spiritual problems 
which other generations have had to face. 


Because of this, we can turn back to Ezekiel and 
find guidance and strength for today. In a strange 
land he found God. This discovery was one of the 
great advances in Hebrew religion. No matter where 
a man may be or whatever may be the difficulties 
he must face, he can count on God’s presence and 
help. This was Ezekiel’s affirmation. 


No time has presented greater obstacles to faith 
than our own. There is a feeling that things are so 
out of hand that we cannot believe in anything 
the way our fathers did. This explains the great 
popularity of novels written around a religious 
theme. This is the reason that a book like Rabbi 
Joshua Liebman’s Peace of Mind headed the best- 
seller list for week after week. We have the feeling 
that we are out beyond the boundaries of God and 
there is nothing to give us assurance. 


The false optimism of a few years ago has left us 
with only disillusionment and cynicism. We were so 
sure that with a few minor setbacks, we might 
expect mankind to become automatically better. As 
is usual with such optimism, it finally drives men to 
the other extreme where they know only the blackest 
despair. 


An advertisement for a new washing machine 
showed Lady Macbeth looking at the spot of blood 


















on her hand. The caption read: “Lady Macbeth 
needed a washing machine!” Then it went on: 


Lady MacBeth was the original lather lady! 

She hated spots. 

In fact, it was a tell-tale spot of blood that caused 
her downfall, according to 

Will Shakespeare, the Bard of Avon. 

All Lady Macbeth needed was some peroxide, cold 
water and an electric washing machine 

To change her destiny. 


Most of us have come to believe that all of us 
who have blood on our hands and guilt on our con- 
science, need something vastly more than a wash- 
ing machine to make us clean. 


Our source of hope is God and only God. The 
world cannot find its healing in economic theories, 
or political slogans, or even in international ma- 
chinery as such. But because God has revealed a 
world with a plan and a purpose, we can keep our 
confidence in him. History, including Ezekiel’s time, 
if we have eyes to see, will convince us of the 
certainty of God. 

For each individual life, there is an answer in 
Jesus Christ, for he is the revelation of God. This 
is the great Christian news. God is like Jesus. 
He is concerned with our welfare. Nothing can 
separate us from the love of God. Once we take 
hold of that, we will have power enough by which 
to live. 

Os OD OF 


For Such An Hour... 
By Ruth Margaret Gibbs 


Give us a song of courage; 

For the night is longer than we knew: 

Some strong, enduring theme to quicken pulses 
And keep us true; 

Sing in the age-old language 

That sweeps the barriers of nations by, 

And we shall heed that message as though written 
Upon the sky. 


Give us a hymn for living 

That we may cross the raging streams, dry-shod, 
And looking up in reverence and wonder 

| Trust but in God. 

Then, though the great foundations 

Quiver beneath and every staff is gone, 

We shall take up our shield of faith, and singing 
March bravely on. 


ow GO Gt 


_ To SAY “I am satisfied with the life I am living,” 
is about the most egotistical utterance a person can 
make. Such egotism is as dangerous as the self- 

} satisfaction of the happy thief or the proud designer 

of bombs who is without the faintest notion that 

his actions are not in accord with moral law. Prosti- 
tutes are in far less danger than the proud, sophis- 
ticated and self-righteous of finding their present 
life so agreeable that they cannot find an ultimate 
meaning toward which their energy may be directed. 
—From The Path of the Saint, Anonymous; 1947; 
Harper and Brothers. 

















“Ezekiel,” as painted by John Singer Sargent in 
his “Frieze of the Prophets.” Courtesy, Boston 
Public Library (photo by Orient and Occident). 


And the word of the Lord came unto me, saying, 
Son of man, what is this proverb that ye have in the 
land of Israel, saying, The days are prolonged, and 
every vision faileth? Tell them therefore,:-Thus saith 
the Lord God: I will make this proverb to cease, and 
they shall no more use it as a proverb in Israel; 
but say unto them, The days are at hand, and the 
fullfilment of every vision. For there shall be no 
more any false vision nor flattering divination 
within the house of-Israel. For I am the Lord; 
I will speak, and the word that I shall speak shall 
be performed; it shall be no more deferred: for in 
your days, O rebellious house, will I speak the word, 
and will perform it, saith the Lord God. (Ezekiel 
12 :21-25.) 


The atomic bomb, product of years of 
research by scientists, was tested at 
the army air base at Alamogordo, 
New Mexico, on July 16, 1945. The 
photograph, below, was taken at a 
distance of six miles at the moment 
the bomb exploded with a blinding 
flash, lighting up the whole area; 
thick clouds of smoke began to billow 
upwards. (U. S. Army photo from 
Acme) 





The ruins of Palmyra, the early Tadmor or Tamar. 
“And the south side southward, from Tamar, even to 
the waters of strife in Kadesh, the river to the great 
sea. And this is the south side southward” (Ezekiel 
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BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: EZEKIEL 18:1-5, 9, 20, 23; 34; 36: 
28. 


One of the outstanding characteristics of | 
Book of Ezekiel is its emphasis upon personal r¢ 
gion as distinguished from state religion, includi 
the idea of individual responsibility. Through: 
the history of Israel social solidarity is the domina 
idea. In the early tribal society there was 
individualism in the modern sense of the term. T 
tribe was a social unit and its god was concern 
with it as a social unit. Obviously the tribe w 
composed of individuals, but they had significa: 
mainly in their corporate existence. This explai 
how responsibility for evil was extended from 
individual to his family, his tribe, and to his ch 
dren. The feuds of mountain societies today a 
akin to this outlook. When Moses established t 
nation, Jehovah became the God of the nation. | 
the time of the prophets the significance of t 
individual was beginning to be implied; Jeremial 
conception of a new covenant, with laws being wr 
ten upon the heart, points in that direction. Y: 


47:19). (Photo by Alice Schalek, from Three Lions.) 


MY RESPONSIBILITY "OR WORLD RECONSTRUCTION 


generally speaking, the prophets directed their 
words to society as a whole rather than to individ- 
uals. 

In the New Testament, individualism has ar- 
rived in the appeal of Jesus and Paul, but it is not 
unqualified. In the early Christian conception of 
the Church there is the social solidarity of the 
Body of Christ which, though formed by the free 
response of individuals, is something more than 
the sum total of its individual members. Turning 
back to the Old Testament, it is Ezekiel who, in a 
rather exaggerated manner, emphasized individual- 
ism explicitly. 

The heart of his message here is found in chap- 
ter 18, especially in verses 1-4 (as also in 14:12-20 
and 33:10-20). The judgment of Jehovah upon 
Israel will be individual in nature; reward and 
punishment will be strictly according to the merits 
or failures of each individual. The merits of one 
cannot be transferred to another. Even if such 
righteous men as Noah, Daniel, and Job were pres- 
ent in the city, they would save only themselves 
(14:12-20). The people were apparently complain- 
ing in the face of Ezekiel’s strictures that they were 
not to blame; they blamed their suffering upon the 
sins of their fathers: 
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The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge. Disregarding the 
element of truth in this affirmation, Ezekiel in- 
sisted upon a rigid doctrine of individual retribu- 
tion: “the soul that sinneth, it shall die” (18:1-4). 
Every man stands or falls alone in accordance with 
his individual actions. Persons are independent 
entities, with no organic social relation among them. 
Ezekiel even atomized the moral life, separating it 
into single separate acts, so that character became 
subordinated to separate acts, one evil act cancel- 
ing out much goodness. This is individualism with 
a vengeance! 


The purpose of this emphasis, however, was posi- 
tive. As a pastor of an exiled people, Ezekiel was 
concerned with religious revival and restoration, 
and he wanted to stress the fact that sincere repent- 
ance would bring man’s acceptance by God. He 
tried to show men an ideal of piety which they 
could attain, and urged them to individual acts of 
response which would guarantee their own per- 
sonal salvation, as well as the salvation of the re- 
stored nation. 


Thus this thought of individual responsibility 
passes naturally into the other emphasis of today’s 
lesson: God’s purpose to regenerate his people 
(36:25-28; 34:11-16). Chapters 33-48 deal with 
the restoration of Jerusalem, with emphasis in 
chapters 40-48 on the religious revival in terms of 
the Church as a series of concentric circles of 
holiness; the Temple, the priesthood, and the coun- 
try are transformed, “Jehovah is there” being the 
new name of Jerusalem. The famous vision of dry 
bones revivified by God’s Spirit foresees the restora- 
tion of the nation (37:1-14). In 34:11-16, God is 
the good shepherd, as in the 23rd Psalm and later 
in Jesus’ parable of the lost sheep, who gathers his 
scattered sheep, rescuing them and binding up their 
wounds, and bringing them to their own country 
where he watches over them with all the solicitude 
of the true shepherd for his flock. He tends them 
“on the mountains of Israel, in the valleys, and in 
all the best places of the land.” Chapter 36:25-28, 
reminiscent of the message of Jeremiah, typifies the 
regeneration of the remnant. They will be given a 
new heart and spirit, and God’s Spirit at work in 
them will produce moral obedience. When enemies 
rise up to thwart God’s people, to prevent them from 
being restored, God himself will fight for them 
(38 :4-39). 

It must be remembered that this hopeful outlook 
was voiced in days of defeat; a nation had been 
exiled after its holy city was destroyed. It took 
vision and courage to see in the future the revival 
of the nation. The catastrophe in the Northern 
Kingdom had ended that nation; it might well be 
the end of Judah as well—but for Ezekiel, and later, 
him whom we know as Second Isaiah (Isaiah 
40ff.), and others. 


Is there not something here of that mighty faith 
in God which the writer of the Letter to the He- 
brews expressed as convictions of that which can- 
not be seen? Ezekiel’s absolute faith in the majestic 
holiness of God could not allow him to believe that 
Judah’s destiny had been accomplished; the future 
held much in store for those who would respond 
to God’s call to restoration through his power. 





A TEACHING PLAN 
By Charles E. Schofield 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Evading our responsibilities 
A. Confessing other people’s sins 
1. Blaming our troubles upon our parents 
2. “The times are out of joint” 
3. Majoring in the shortcomings of our 
neighbors 
B. The problem Ezekiel was facing 


1. The exiles suffered for the sins of their 
fathers 


2. Their temptation to despair 
3. The truth and limitations in the idea of 
social solidarity 
II. Finding ourselves 
A. The past is not a prison 
B. God’s concern for individuals 
C. The future is ours 


III. Coming to terms with ourselves 


A. We face the same responsibilities as our 
fathers 


B. We share in creation with God 


The purpose of this lesson is to focus attention 
upon the question of personal responsibility. You 
should aim to help members of the class to appre- 


“They shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruninghooks’—from an old print (photograph by Orient and Occident). 
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ciate the character of the handicaps which we 
have to carry, and which grow out of the way 
lives are involved with the lives of others. 


The lesson should lead the class to see the 
portance of fixing their attention upon their « 
responsibility for what they do with their lives, 
to encourage them to seek to share in the achi« 
ment of God’s purpose in the world. 


Using the Bible 


Dividing the class into five groups will mak« 
easy, in the course of five minutes at the open 
of the period, to have each group read together 
of the following Scripture assignments. Prep 
to have one of their number report to the class 
what the Scripture says. 


A. The responsibility of individuals for th 
own lives. Ezekiel 14:12-20; 18. 

B. The call to individual repentance. Eze! 
33 :1-10. 

C. Our responsibility toward our neighbor. Ez 
iel $4:11-16. 

D. God’s concern for individuals. Ezekiel 34: 
16; 36:25-28. 

E. The dramatic picture sermon on “The Val 
of Dry Bones.” Ezekiel 37:1-14. 


Leading the Discussion 


Begin by asking what are some of the thin 
that have happened in the present generation tl 
make it harder to be Christian. Ask how much 
the evil which we experience is caused by the dee 
of an earlier generation. Then ask what are so! 
of the mistakes which our fathers and mothe 
made that have helped to make it harder for us 
day. 

You can lead on from this to ask for instanc 
in which individuals trace their troubles to som 
one else’s responsibility. How much time do \ 
spend in talking about the terrible things the Ru 
sians are doing? Or what the Roman Catholics a 
doing? Or what the Jews are doing? Is there 
danger that we shall become so absorbed in co 
fessing the sins of our neighbors that we shall n 
think about reckoning with our own transgression: 


Call for the report of the first assignment on t! 
responsibility of individuals. Make sure that tl 
class understands the reference to the proverb abo 
sour grapes. Rowlingson’s article will help ma! 
clear the old idea of the solidarity of the communi 
that tended to miss the point of individual respor 
sibility. Show how this problem had become acu 
for the exiles. What was likely to be the result « 
their letting their attention be monopolized by tl 
thought of how their fathers’ sins had broug! 
trouble upon them. 


Now call for the report of the second grou; 
dealing with the call to repentance. Point out ho 
Ezekiel endeavored to turn the focus of attenti: 
sharply upon the present living generation. 

Now ask for the report of the fourth grou) 


dealing with God’s concern for individuals. You wi 
find in “Responsibility” and “Individuals Count” i 
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“Christ Mourns Over the City,” by Paul H. Flandrin (Photo- 
graph by Erich S. Herrmann, Inc.) 


THE WEEPING CHRIST 
By Clarence Edwin Flynn 


Christ looked upon a city 

One morning long ago, 
A city blindly groping 

Through care, and loss and woe. 
He saw its roofs distorted 

Through blinding mists of tears, 
Thinking how it had chosen 

The way of bitter years. 


Still in the purple shadows 
Of silent Olivet, 
He who offered kindness 
And peace is musing yet; 
But widened is the vista 
From where the Saviour stands. 
It is no more a city, 
But all Earth’s weary lands. 


OOo Gro oH 


Wesley Quarterly, and in the discussions by Redus 
and Cox in Adult Student, much material that you 
will want to call to the attention of the class. Lead 
them to face up to the proposition that, while the 
past does set some of the conditions for our living, 
the past is never a prison without any door of hope. 
Bring out the value of individual persons in the 
sight of God, as emphasized by Redus in Adult 
Student and in “Individuals Count” in Wesley 
Quarterly. Emphasize the fact that we begin with 
what we are, and the world as it is; but the future 
is what we make of it. 

Then call for the report of the third group on our 
responsibility for our neighbors. Point out the fact 
that since we all suffer because of the misdeeds of 














others, we are all under added obligation to keep 
our own lives obedient to God’s will. 


In closing, call for the report of the fifth group 
on the dramatic picture sermon on the “Valley of 
Dry Bones.” Make sure that the class catches the 
picture that is vividly portrayed by the prophet. 
It is that of a battlefield on which the dead had 
never been buried. Only the whitened bones of 
their skeletons remained. Yet, even out of such 
utterly dead material, God was able to reawaken 
fresh armies of men to do his will. 


This is a tremendously impressive affirmation of 
a gospel of hope. No man and no community can 
be so far gone in sin but that the grace of God can 
quicken a new life within them. 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By Gerald Kennedy 


The size of our problems overwhelms us with a 
sense of helplessness. Instead of being inspired to 
do the impossible, or even to accept our obligations 
to do our duty, we are tempted to do nothing. Chris- 
tians sit back while small pressure groups manip- 
ulate the government for their own selfish ends. 


Our mood is much the same as that of an Irish 
girl who came to work for Dean Sperry of Harvard. 
She became careless of her church attendance, 
though the Dean knew that she had been a very 
faithful attendant at Mass in her home village. 
When he spoke to her about it, she said, “He’ll never 
miss the likes of me among so many.” This is the 
disease that has taken such firm hold on so many of 
us. 


Lines that have helped me as much as anything 
to combat this spirit, are these written by Bonaro 
W. Overstreet: 


“You say the little efforts that I make 
will do no good. 
They never will prevail 
to tip the hovering scale 
Where justice hangs in balance. 
I don’t think 
I ever thought they would.. 
But I am prejudiced beyond debate 
in favor of my right to choose which side 
shall feel the stubborn ounces of my weight.” 


Let a Christian remember that when he is tempted 
to say, “What’s the use?” 

The great movements were never started by the 
majority. They found their impetus from minori- 
ties and sometimes from single men. It was this 
sense of the worth and importance of each man’s 
life that made the Jews indestructible. Ezekiel 
rescued men from mere absorption in the commu- 
nity. In Jesus this faith reached its climax. So 
certain was he of the importance of each man’s life, 
that he insisted God counted the very hairs of a 
man’s head. 

No better society will be possible until there are 
enough better people to hold it up. We can go no 
further than the quality of the individual citizen. 





‘Reprinted from PM, April 16, 1944, by permission of the author, 
Bonaro W. Overstreet. 


The greatest contribution I can make to world 
reconstruction is to become the kind of person who 
will be worthy of living in such a world. 


In Gentleman’s Agreement, a magazine writer 
commissioned to write a series of articles on anti- 
Semitism, announces that he is a Jew in order to 
write from firsthand experience. After discovering 
the way our society is shot through and through 
with this poison, he writes: 


“It had never been a Jewish problem, for the 
Jews alone could never solve it. It was a non- 
sectarian problem. And because of the simple 
thing of majority, it was mostly a Christian 
problem. He’d always known that. But now 
he was a different sort of Christian. Now he 
was one of the Christians able and ready to act. 
On whatever front the thing showed itself. It 
was a big difference. The difference.’”” 


Our responsibility is not to feel merely a vague 
sentimentality toward goodness. It is to accept 
our individual responsibility for the reconstruction 
of our world, by being ready to act whenever the 
right side needs to “feel the stubborn ounces of my 
weight.” 


ow GH Gt 


Saints on God’s Terms 


GoD certainly wants us to become saints, movers 
into ‘a higher consciousness, men and women of 
compassion and prayer. But, of course, on His 
conditions. We cannot very well dodge this fact by 
tricky rationalism. It is our true destiny, and to 
say that we are not cyt out for the spiritual life, 
that obligations hold us back, is suicidal talk. We 
have to do it sometime. There is no return. As in 
chess, once the offensive play has begun there is no 
turning back, for a retreating move will ruin one’s 
chances of checkmate, spell defeat. No, we must 
begin now; begin by becoming, first of all, indiffer- 
ent to what society may think of us. The saints are 
not worried about how they will fit into society. 
Rather society will have to worry—as it has always 
done—about its fitting into their way of life. The 
saints have discovered that their ego gives them suf- 
ficient to worry about without accumulating added 
anxieties. And they do not so much seek their own 
followers as draw these seekers to them. The rich 
and the elite, and the poor and uneducated crowd in 
about them. Those who stay to pray and listen to 
their words sooner or later throw off their pride and 
colorful dress and take on a simple garb. Or should 
they continue to look as before one can be almost 
certain that underneath their outward appearance 
is a devout rule of life which only God is able to 
judge.—From The Path of the Saint, Anonymous; 
1947; Harper and Brothers, Inc. 


oD GSD Gf 


THE cry of a hungry child is an international 
language which needs no interpretation. If we are 
to put Europe on its feet, America must get on her 
knees.—Ralph W. Sockman. 





4From Gentleman's Agreement, by Laura Z. Hobson; Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., publishers. Used by permission of the publishers. 
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“Haggai, Malacchi, and Zechariah,” painted by John Singer Sarg: 


in his “Frieze of the Prophets.” Courtesy, Boston Public Libra 
(photo by Orient and Occident). 


International Lesson Series 


April 18: HOPE FOR A 
TROUBLED WORLD 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: EZRA 1:1-4; 3:8-13; 4:24; 6:1-15 
HaGGA! 1. 


In the middle of the sixth century the people o 
Judah were in exile in Babylon, as we have ob 
served, but events were taking place which woul 
offer the opportunity of return to Palestine. In 54! 
B.c. the king of a small province dependent upo! 
Media, after a successful revolt against his overlord 
became master of the whole Median empire; Cyru: 
was his name. Ten years later he appeared befor: 
the gates of Babylon and conquered it and _ it: 
dependencies without a struggle, thus becomins 
master of all southwestern Asia. 

The policy of Cyrus was beneficent; he was a mar 
of high personal character and extraordinary powers 
of leadership. He intended to found his empire upor 
good will. One aspect of this policy was the return 
of exiled peoples, including the Jews, to their an- 
cestral homes. The Jews were free to go back and 
rebuild their shattered temple and revive their 
national customs. 

Unfortunately, when the edict came, in 538 B.C., 
most of the Jews did not want to return. Ezekiel’s 
words had fallen on deaf ears. A new generation had 


arisen, born to the soil of Babylonia, and tied to its 


customs and commercial life by marriage and the 
worship of its gods. Only a fragment, a remnant, 
could be found to make what seemed to most of 


them a great venture. Probably only a few hun- 
dred zealous spirits comprised that first little band 
which set out on the eight-hundred-mile trek back 
in 587 B.c. Although the wealthy preferred to 
remain in the land of their prosperity, many of them 
apparently did send money to assist in the restora- 
tion of the city and its Temple. 

The returned exiles set to work in 536 B.c. to lay 
the foundations of a new Temple (cf. Ezra 1:1-4), 
but it was to be twenty years before it was com- 
pleted. The first difficulty came when those who had 
returned from Babylon refused the offers of coopera- 
tion made by those who had been on the land there 
all along. Perhaps because they considered the 
people in Palestine now racially impure, perhaps 
because they wanted to preserve an independence 
which they feared the outsiders might compromise 
—at least they spurned the offers of assistance. The 
result was that the people in the land prevented the 
transportation of timber from Lebanon, and caused 
a delay of sixteen years in the process of rebuilding, 
hatred between the groups growing all the time. 

During this time also the Persian empire was in 
chaos. Cyrus died in 529 B.c., to be succeeded by 
his son for a short period. With his death, chaos 
reigned until Darius established order again in 
519. These world events caused the Palestinian 
community to hope that Jehovah would strike their 
enemies that they might proceed with their plans 
for the restoration of the nation. 

In this situation the prophets Haggai and Zecha- 
riah arose to stir up the people to action. The 
former, with Ezra, concerns us today. Appearing 
in 520 B.c., the Book of Haggai is of the greatest 
historical significance. From 570 B.c. (Ezekiel) to 
440 B.c. (Nehemiah), records, with the exception of 
Haggai and Zechariah, for reconstructing the life of 
the Jews are lacking. Ezra is dependent largely for 
information upon these two prophecies, and it con- 
tains many inaccuracies. 

The Book of Haggai contains four addresses to 
the people, dated more exactly than anything else 
in the Old Testament. The weary struggle for 
existence which confronted the returned exiles, com- 
bined with their inability to go on with the construc- 
tion of the Temple, caused many of them to doubt 
Jehovah. Ezekiel’s glorious visions of the future 
had not come true; Jehovah had not returned to 
help them defeat their enemies. They gave up the 
struggle to rebuild the House of the Lord (cf. Ezra 
4:23ff). Haggai summoned them to work for the 
Lord, and his practical initiative was what they 
needed. He told them that Jehovah had not re- 
turned, because they had made no place for Him to 
dwell. They built homes for themselves, but had 
stopped working on a house in which He might 
dwell. No wonder their crops had failed! This 
speech (Haggai 1:2-11) led to the work being 
started on September 24, 520. Blessings from 
Jehovah would follow this effort to establish a holy 
place in which no profane thing defiled the holy ob- 
jects (2:10-19). On October 21, Haggai gave re- 
buttal to the argument that this Temple would not 
be as glorious as that of Solomon. It would exceed 
the old in glory, he said, because it would receive 

















gifts of Gentiles, and because it would usher in 
the glories of Jehovah for his people (2:1-9). Hag- 
gai 2:20-23 speaks of Zerubbabel as the coming 
king, and was probably delivered a month after the 
preceding speech. Zerubbabel was not destined to 
fulfill Haggai’s hopes, for he disappeared, but in 
516 B.c. the Temple was completed. 

Haggai fulfilled Ezekiel’s hopes in getting the 
Temple rebuilt and in keeping it free of profana- 
tion by foreigners—he scorned the offer of Samari- 
tan help. His real service was in directing the dis- 
couraged people to activity in line with their hopes, 
thus helping them through their efforts to recover 
their courage. 

For the future of Israel the Temple was impor- 
tant. It united the people in Palestine with those 
dispersed in Egypt and Babylonia, and in later days 
it was to be the symbol of unity of a people spread 
all over the Mediterranean world. In 70 A.D. it 
was to be finally destroyed, never again to have as 
much significance as previously it had had. It was 
replaced as a center of worship by the synagogues. 
In the sixth century B.C., however, it stood as the 
symbol of a future which the Jewish prophets be- 
lieved Jehovah had marked out for his people. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Charles E. Schofield 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Rebuilding a world after a war 
A. How slow is our progress toward peace! 
1. Fixing the terms for the defeated na- 
tions 
2. Eliminating the threat of future wars 
3. Re-establishing normal economic life 
4. Developing a stable world government 
B. The problem faced by the Jews 
1. Finding recruits for the return to Jeru- 
salem 
2. Building the essential structures for 
civilian living 
3. Building the institutions of religion 
II. Putting first things first 
A. Must the Church have first place? 
1. The demand for shelter and the neces- 
sities of daily existence 
2. The temptation of “every man for him- 
self” 
3. The demand for the prophet: “Build the 
Temple” 
B. Putting the Church in its rightful place 
1. Is religion a necessity or a convenience? 
2. Giving God priority today 


Your Purpose 


The object of this lesson is to help men and 
women to see how a crisis such as is faced by a 
community that has passed through a devastating 
war requires its citizens to choose between things 
that are of first importance and other lesser goods. 
You should endeavor to help them see that, just as 
the Jewish community of returned exiles in Jeru- 
salem were faced by staggering problems of recon- 
struction, so our whole world today is struggling 


with all kinds of urgent practical necessities. Just 
as the prophet was able to lead his fellow citizens — 
in Jerusalem to see that religion, represented by the 
‘rebuilding of the Temple, was of primary impor- 
tance, so we should reckon that the Church and its 
program should have first place in rebuilding our 
war-ravaged world. 


Using the Scriptures 


There are four Scripture assignments that you 
will need to make in order to bring this lesson be- 
fore the class. Take five minutes at the opening of 
the period and give each of four groups into which 
you divide the class one of these references to read 
together and prepare to report to the class: 


A. Initiating the rebuilding of the Temple. Ezra 
1:1-4; 3:8-138. 

B. The interruption of the work. Ezra 4. 

C. The prophet Haggai’s purpose. Haggai 1. 

D. The completion of the project. Ezra 6:1-15. 


Leading the Discussion 


Begin by asking class members how they feel 
about the outlook for world peace. It will be sur- 
prising if you do not discover much discourage- 
ment in the replies. Then ask what are some of 
the most serious disappointments that these post- 
war years have brought to us. Very likely such 
things will be mentioned as these: 

1. The long delay in determining the conditions 
of peace to be required of the German and Japanese 
peoples. 

2. The growing friction, misunderstanding, and 
fear of aggression that are widening the gulf be- 
tween us and our former ally, Russia. 


“Ezra Reading From the Scroll,” by Margetson 
© Providence Lithograph Co. 
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3. The continued skyrocketing of prices and o 
growing fear that we are headed toward anoth 
economic depression. 


4. The failure of the United Nations to wo! 
out a practicable plan for world government. 


Then turn the discussion to the situation faced | 
the returned exiles in Jerusalem. Redus comment 
upon the fact that it was only a relatively sma 
portion of the Jewish community in Babylonia th: 
embraced the opportunity to return to their form¢ 
homes. Point out how disappointing this must hay 
been to the leaders of the people. Then suggest th 
formidable nature of the task which the exiles face 
when they returned to Jerusalem. Call for the r 
ports of the first three groups, dealing with th 
initiation of the Temple project, the long interruy 
tion of the work, and Haggai’s part in stimulatin 
the resumption of the enterprise. Press home suc 
points as why it was that the people were so sloy 
in getting on with the Temple building. What rea 
sons did their prophetic leaders offer for puttin: 
the building of the Temple first in its importance 
What arguments did the prophets bring to encour 
age the people to make sacrifices in order to ge 
the Temple completed? How was the work hinderex 
by the treachery and interference of their neigh 
bors? 








Call for the report of the fourth group, with its 
story of how the project was finally completed. Then 
turn the discussion to the question of the relative 
place which the Church should occupy in the rebuild- 
ing of our world. Those using Wesley Quarterly 
should note the comment in “Remaking Our World” 
upon how deep the scars of war have cut into our 
life today. In very similar vein if you are using 
Adult Student, you will find in Cox’s article much 
to suggest why we are having a difficult time in re- 
adjusting to normal peacetime living. Both “Re- 
making Our World” in Wesley Quarterly and Cox in 
Adult Student point out reasons for encouragement 
as we face our task, if only we give religion right 
of way. 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By Gerald Kennedy 


Shortly after Louis XVIII was deposed from his 
throne in France, Henry Adams wrote home, ‘He 
would have done well in ordinary times, but he in- 
herited a revolution and was not strong enough to 
stem the tide.” 

Well, Louis was not the only one! Most of us feel 
that we are not up to dealing with a revolution and 
we have inherited one. If only, we think to our- 
selves, we lived in more normal times, we could do 
our duty and adequately deal with our problems. But 
the present is too much for us. 

The Jews often felt that way. No people were 
asked to bear such burdens as were placed upon 
them. To be the “chosen people” meant to have a 
larger share of suffering. Yet their religious lead- 
ers kept them steady with their words of encourage- 
ment and hope. Remember the words in Deuter- 
onomy : 


“For this commandment which I command thee 
this day, it is not too hard for thee, neither is 
it far off. ... But the word is very nigh unto 
thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou 
mayest do it.” (Deuteronomy 30:11, 14) 


When they set about rebuilding the Temple and it 
seemed impossible, a word of encouragement from 
Haggai kept them to their task until it was com- 
pleted. 

Each man has untapped reservoirs of power 
within him. None of us have ever used our full 
powers. When a man has been found by God, then 
is born in his heart what we call “faith.” If a man 
believes, then the impossible becomes possible. The 
fearful man allows his fear to stand in the way of 
his true destiny. A French philosopher once said: 
“Absence diminishes little passions and increases 
great ones, just as the wind blows out a candle and 
fans a fire.” So it might be said that the wind of 
adversity will blow out the little flame of a fearful 
man, but it will only fan into a blaze the powers of 
a man of faith. 

Men wait for a sign. When one man dares to raise 
the banner of goodness, then others come to stand 
with him. When a group chooses the brave course 
and announces its decision, then others dare to join. 
It is for Christians to take their stand with Jesus 














Christ. They soon discover that others are thereby 
encouraged to do the same. 

There is hardly a better illustration of this than 
the experience of Martin Luther. The Church of 
his time was perhaps the most powerful institution 
the world has ever known. What could one monk 
do against all its might? There were not many who 
would have thought that much could come from the 
attack of one man. Yet when he dared to nail his 


in Wittenberg, the response was immediate. These 
evils which he pointed out had been troubling many 
another. Hundreds and thousands rose to say, “We 
believe this too.” Thus was the Reformation born. 
If we have faith in God, we shall never feel hope- 
less. To his children there comes joyous abandon- 
ment to his will and an unshakable confidence. 


ODO Gre Ge? 


Service and Domination 


UNDER a pagan and not Christian philosophy of 
life the strong individual arrogates to himself a 
superiority often of the complex variety and pro- 
ceeds to try to dominate weaker individuals instead 
of serve them. Under a pagan and not Christian phi- 
losophy of life the superior race becomes exclusive 
denying equality even of opportunity to weaker 
races, and the superior nation uses its superior 
intelligence and power to hold in subjugation weaker 
nations. Under a pagan and not Christian phi- 
losophy of life capitalists withdraw themselves into 
little self-admiring, self-preserving groups and seek 
to exploit instead of serve labor; labor groups 
retaliate by using whatever strength they have to 
force recognition and at least profit-sharing from 
capitalists; educated people separate themselves 
too often even in service and sympathy from the 
uneducated, and often so-called good people assume 
a holier-than-thou attitude toward the bad. True 
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ninety-five theses to the door of the Castle Church ~ 





excellence and superiority were never intended to 
give to those who possess them the authority nor 
privilege to lord over their fellows of lesser attain- 
ments but to serve them. Who can educate the un- 


educated unless educated people do it? Who is 
capable of making the bad good except through the 
service of good people? Capital and labor must learn 
to serve and not exploit and dominate each other. 
National and international trade must be conducted 
on a service rather than exploitation basis. True 
greatness is never exclusive but rather is all-inclu- 
sive. If any being ought to become exclusive or 
assume a superiority complex it is God—God who 
had so much power back in the beginning that he 
created the world out of nothing; God, concerning 
whom the Hebrew writer says: “It is he that sitteth 
in the midst of the circle of the earth to whom the 
nations of the earth are but as grasshoppers” ; “God, 
who comprehends the dust of the earth, weighs the 
mountains in scales and the hills in balances”; God 
who has all power, all glory, all dominion, all purity, 
holiness, whose name and nature is love, God who 
knows all things having ten thousand Ph.Ds, piled 
on top of each other, and yet in the midst of it all he 
is a shield and deliverer, he is a rock in a weary 
land, a shelter in the time of storm, he is a refuge 
to whom helpless, hopeless outcasts of the earth may 
run and find a hiding place under the shadow of his 
wings. He is a shepherd leading his people into 
green pastures and by streams of living water and 
when they walk through the valley and shadow of 
death he walks along with them. God serves and 
does not dominate mankind.—Alexander P. Shaw, 
Bishop of the Baltimore Area. 


OwO GOD Gf 


He Comes as of Old 


HE comes to us as One unknown, without a name, 
as of old, by the lake-side, He came to those men who 
knew Him not. He speaks to us the same word: 
“Follow thou me!” and sets us to the tasks which 
He has to fulfill for our time. He commands. And 
to those who obey Him, whether they be wise or 
simple, He will reveal Himself in the toils, the con- 
flicts, the sufferings which they shall pass through 
in His fellowship, and, as an ineffable mystery, they 
shall learn in their own experience Who He is.— 
Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus; 1931; Adam and Charles Black, publishers. 
Used by permission. 


wo oO of 


The Test 


WHOM do you love least of all? This is how much 
you love God! Do you despise anyone? Wish certain 
people were removed from your surroundings? Then 
you despise God, wish God were removed from you. 
The love of neighbor means to forgive without 
ceasing? Dare we pray God to forgive us if we 
have not first forgiven all of our neighbors? Honest 
love must have its roots in the ground of divine 
knowledge and consist alone in the reality and core 
of what is designed by spiritual things. All else is 
sentimental attachment springing from weakness 
and the promptings of self. —From The Path of the 
Saint, Anonymous, 1947; Harper and Brothers, Inc. 
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April 25: GOD’S STANDARD FO! 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Donald T. Rowlingson 


SCRIPTURE: ZECHARIAH 1:1-6; 7:8-14; 8:9-17. 


Zechariah was associated with Haggai in the 
building of the Temple in 520-516 B.c. As the 
scription of his call indicates (Zechariah 1:1 
he was greatly impressed with the older prop! 
whose message he reiterates and upon whose sp¢ 
he consciously depends. He seems to realize t 
the great prophets are in the past, and he seek 
apply their emphasis to the circumstances of 
times. One has the feeling, in reading his wo 
that he is not as conscious of divine authenticat 
as were Amos and his successors. Perhaps this 
caused by the opposition that he encountered, 
though that never fazed the true prophets; | 
haps this was a cause of the failure of many to 
spond to him, yet, once again, the great prop! 
were often repudiated by those to whom they 
dressed their “thus saith the Lord.” In any c: 
he had an important moral message for his peo 

In 7:8-14 Zechariah draws a lesson from the p: 
Jehovah had demanded justice, kindness, 
mercy in the dealings of his people, but they |! 
refused to give heed. They “pulled away the shoul 
and stopped their ears.” As a result they had bs 
scattered “among all the nations,” probably a ref 
ence to the exile. Zechariah is intent upon establi 
ing in the people respect for Jehovah’s moral wv 
as well as rebuilding the Temple. This is the auth 
tic voice of Israel’s great prophets of the past. So 
of them had gone to extremes in condemning rit 
ism, but each of them had emphasized Jehova 
interest in morality. Zechariah recognizes the va 
of the Temple and its ritual, but he knows tl! 
ethical living must flourish if Jehovah is to be a 
quately worshiped. 

In Zechariah 8:9-17 words of hope for the fut 
of Israel, after her purging in exile, combine w 
Jehovah’s stern requirements of ethical responsi 
ness. Truth must be spoken, justice must reign 
the courts, evil intentions must be resisted, and p 
jury disdained (verses 16-17). The Lord loat! 
moral evil. 

In several visions (1:7-6:8) Zechariah finds so 
tions for pressing problems which confront the co 
munity at work to restore the Temple, and they < 
important in conjunction with Haggai’s practi 
efforts to arouse the people and keep them stea: 
For him, as for Haggai, it was important that t 
Temple be completed. Jehovah had plans to repeo| 
the city with returning exiles, but this would w 
until the Temple was finished. Thus Zechariah ho! 
before the toiling people a vision of hope in t 
future glories of Jehovah’s purpose. If they wv 
work faithfully, these things will come to pass. 
let them work at the reconstruction, but at the ga! 
time let them be eager to establish moral actio 
which please Jehovah. In truthfulness and pea 
abstaining from fraud, theft, and perjury, they wv 
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be sowing the seeds of glorious rewards which 
Jehovah has in store for them. 

We can anticipate something of the results of the 
work of Haggai and Zechariah in the Psalms which 
probably came to expression in the period im- 
mediately following the rebuilding of the temple. 
There was an outburst of joy and hope. One of the 
most familiar of these expressions of praise and joy 
is the 84th Psalm: 


How amiable are thy tabernacles, 

O Lord of hosts! 

My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts 
of the Lord. 


This spirit of exultation was not destined to last. 
The Jews were to know hard times again, and the 
rebuilt Temple was not to bring in its wake the 
dreams of Ezekiel. Yet there is much to be learned 
from leaders like Haggai and Zechariah. In ex- 
tremely difficult circumstances they refused to be- 
lieve that Jehovah had deserted his people. Their 
contributions were not as great in world terms as 
were those of the great prophets of older times, yet 
their perseverance and their courage, their ethical 
emphases, and their trust in the future have perma- 
nent value. They were wrong in thinking that a 
mechanical thing like rebuilding the Temple could 
guarantee future prosperity, but they were right 
in the conviction that Jehovah was calling them to 
face the future with hope and courage rather than 
with despair. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Charles E. Schofield 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Putting first things first 
A. How important is religion? 


1. What do statesmen and politicians con- 
sider of first importance? 


2. What do leaders in our community put 
first? 


B. What kind of religion is important? 
1. Where did Zechariah put first emphasis? 
2. Is conduct important in religion? 


II. Putting religion in the center of life 
A. Why was the Temple important in Jeru- 
salem? 
1. A symbol of loyalty to God 
2. A medium of worship and spiritual dis- 
cipline 
B. How can we make the Church truly signifi- 
cant today? 
1. Are worship and the formalities of re- 
ligion important? 
2. How can we keep our worship morally 
effective? 

















Your Purpose 


This lesson continues the emphasis upon the pri- 
mary importance of religion and the Church in the 
building of a wholesome and stable community. 
Emphasis is put upon the moral content of the teach- 
ing of the Church and the life of a Christian. You 
should aim to lead the class to see that the prophets 
were not content with the rebuilding of the Temple 
and the renewal of formal temple worship. They 
insisted that the re-established community should 
profit by the bitter lessons of the tragic years behind 
them and should see to it that the religious life of 
the renewed community was built upon the high 
ethical foundations which the earlier prophets had 
striven to make effective. 


The iesson should go on from this to emphasize 
the necessity of keeping a vital connection between 
the formal participation in the worship and program 
of the Church and the maintenance of a high level 
of ethical loyalty to the Christian ideal in daily life. 


Using the Scripture 


The Scripture material that forms the basis for 
the lesson this week can be conveniently divided 
into three assignments. After a brief opening state- 
ment, divide the class into three groups and ask each 
to read together and prepare to report on one of 
the following: 


A. The lesson of history. Zechariah 1:1-6. 
B. Relating worship to action. Zechariah 7. 


C. The result of loyalty in faith and action. 
Zechariah 8:9-17. 


Leading the Discussion 


Begin by asking class members to suggest the 
kind of objectives that statesmen and politicians 
seem to think are of most importance. If your class 
is using Wesley Quarterly, you will find in “Divine 
Standards” some helpful suggestions on this point. 
Bring the question down close to the everyday ex- 
perience of members of the class. One way to meas- 
ure importance is to note the amount of money peo- 
ple spend for various items. Judged on this basis, 
how important does your community consider bank 
buildings, railroad stations, factories, liquor, 
tobacco, the pleasure derived from motion pictures, 
education, the Church. 

Call for the report of the first group, on Zecha- 
riah’s interpretation of the lesson of history. Point 
out the way in which the bitter experiences of the 
Jewish people during the century that lay behind 
them should have convinced the people in the re- 
organized community at Jerusalem that the proph- 
ets had been right. Ask the class for illustrations 
of the way our own experience during the last half 
century has supported the judgment of the prophets 
and of Jesus upon such points as the following: 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation”; “All who take 
the sword will perish by the sword”; “He who is 
greatest among you shall be your servant’; “Seek 
first his kingdom and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be yours as well’; “Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 

Then call for the report of the second group on the 
prophet’s idea of the relation of worship to action. 
Make sure that the class gets the point that mere 


formal worship may become an essentially selfish 
experience and devoid of genuine Christian mean- 
ing. Our experience of God, and our fellowship with 
Christ should lead us to become increasingly con- 
cerned about our neighbor. Ask the class what 
dangers they can see in our contemporary life that 
we may miss the point of the bitter lessons of recent 
history and find ourselves again on the road to 
destruction. 


Call for the report of the third committee on the 
prophetic idea of the results that should come from 
loyalty in faith and action. Point out how the 
Temple, and its worship stood in Jerusalem as a 
symbol of loyalty to God. Its services offered oppor- 
tunities for public worship and for the training and 
discipline of the people in vital religious experience. 
Ask the class to suggest ways in which the Church 
renders a similar service today. 


If your class is using Wesley Quarterly call atten- 
tion to the excellent analysis (‘“‘The Area of Con- 
duct”) of the principles of conduct that men must 
recognize if they are to make living worth while. If 
you use Adult Student, read Cox’s stimulating re- 
view of the Ten Commandments. This should be 
enough to provide the class with material for discus- 
sion of the question, How can we make Christian 
living effective today? 


New Settings for Old Truths 
By Gerald Kennedy 


We are cursed with our tendency to solve our 
problems on the basis of expediency instead of jus- 
tice. Hitler came to power in Germany at a time 
when the people were hopeless. There was no work 
and little money. He agreed to give them work, to 
restore their place as a great nation. Of course, he 
demanded a ruthless control over all their lives. The 
bargain was made. But if the German people could 
have seen ahead to that September day in 1939 when 
war was declared; to the bombing of Berlin and 


“Return of the Prodigal Son,’ by Benjamin Covert. Courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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Leipzig; to the desperate days of defeat after ‘ 
war, they would have decided that any promise 
German reconstruction on that basis of conquest 2 
slavery should be scorned. 

If the leaders of Britain some years ago | 
visioned the crack-up of the Empire, they mig 
have questioned some of the policies they were ad 
cating. They would have said, I think, that it 
better in the long run to build friendship throu 
cooperation than it is to make enemies through s\ 
jugation. 

Let America consider this ancient truth now. 
we decide to bring order out of this chaos on a 
other basis than justice and mercy, we shall rea; 
whirlwind one day in the future. Our task is 
assure the world through our actions that we sta 
for democracy and freedom everywhere. 


John Fischer in his book, Why They Behave L: 
Russians, had a most significant paragraph. | 
says that we will make one of the greatest mistak 
in our history if we bolster up every reactiona 
regime throughout the world, simply because 


ow 


The Crusade fo 


[CONTINU 


The same thing happened in Constitution Ha 
Washington, in Riverside Church, New York, a1 
in Trinity Chruch, Boston. When a negative vo 
was asked for, one voted against in Washingto 
one in Boston, and two in New York. 


Obviously something was happening. A moveme 
of the Spirit was on. The movement was out of n 
hands and out of the hands of church leaders. 
was a mandate! And that was the purpose of tl 
Crusade. 

There are two approaches to Union—one from t! 
officials down, and the other from the people u 
Officials have to move slowly. Our Crusade the 
would be an unofficial approach to the people to g: 
a mandate from the people which we could take t 
the church and council leaders and say to the 
that the people want Union. When those leade: 
would sit down to draw up a constitution for 
united church, they would know they had the peop 
behind them. Their task would be simplified. Whe 
that happened, the Crusade purpose would be cor 
pleted. Our task was to start a grass roots mové 
ment for Union. We think the movement is on. 

That movement will insist on some form of Fec 
eral Union (not necessarily our blueprint of it 
for that will allow Union now and it will fulfill th 
genius of this country. There is little or no deman 
in this country for one undifferentiated church, bu 
there is a demand, and a real one, for Federal Unio! 
We can have a united church in five years, or at th 
most ten. 

The situation was summed up by a Negr 
porter-on the train when he asked what we wer 
doing on this Crusade: “Well, it’s as simple a 





Po | 
he 


screams loudly against the communists. Such 
regimes may sit on the lid for a while, he says, but 
soon or late the people will rise. When that hap- 
pens, they will regard America as enemy instead of 
friend. We learned in the last war that when the 
crisis arrives, it is terribly important for a nation to 
have friends. 

We are constantly in danger of seeking personal 
advantage by taking the easy way to fortune. God’s 
demand is for repentance, which means a radical 
change in our standard of values. To reconstruct 
our own lives is the hardest thing because it is so 
much more than changing the surface appearances. 
It means nothing less than changing our hearts. It 
is being born again. It is crucifying our old selfish- 
ness with faith in God’s power to create a new 
creature in the image of God. 


Fritz Kunkel used to say that people would like 
to be washed but they do not want to get wet. So it 
is that the world reconstruction is dependent on our 
willingness to let God reconstruct our personal lives. 
Until we dare make the plunge for ourselves, we 
cannot even tell what ought to be done to rebuild our 
world. 


oO £ .of9 


-a United Church 


FROM PAGE 2] 


A BC, isn’t it? We’re all going to the same place, 
aren’t we? Then why not all go together?” Fed- 
eral Union allows us to go together and yet allows 
us to bring our differences along. It gives us unity 
without uniformity. The Crusade in 380 cities in 80 
days opened our eyes to the possibilities of Federal 
Union now. 


Os GD Gh 


. . . IT should be plain that Christian standards 
do not demand or expect—in fact, they positively 
exclude—the “sweetness and light” which often 
characterize the so-called “inspirational books.” Al- 
though nobody nowadays reads Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm or Pollyanna, the kind of writing which 
they represent is hardly Christian in any great 
sense. Pretty paintings of happy domestic scenes, 
motion pictures that, as someone has said, “ooze 
with the goodness of the good and the niceness of 
the nice,” or poems in the manner of Edgar Guest, 
are really dangerous from a mature Christian point 
of view. This is because sentimentality, in the bad 
sense of that word, is unchristian. It should be 
extirpated wherever found, for it is a lie about life 
and a perversion of the truth about the world.—W. 
Norman Pittenger, “Art and the Christian,” in The 
Christian Century, Dec. 31, 1947. Used by permis- 
sion. 
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I NEVER think upon eternity without receiving 
great comfort, for I say to myself how could my 
Spirit grasp the idea of eternity if the two were 
not related.—Saint Francis de Sales. 
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From Lewis Browne: The Grapnic Bible. Copyright, 1928, by Lewis 
Browne. Used by permission of the Macmillan Company, publishers. 


SEE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS ON: PAGEs 17-32 


THE ABOVE is a map of the Empire of Persia 
about 525 B.c., the time when the Hebrews returned 
from their Babylonian captivity. It can be used 
with the International Lesson Series lessons for 
April 18 and April 25. 

Nebuchadrezzar, who was the leader and ruler of 
the Babylonians at the time they conquered Jeru- 
salem and took the people captive, lived for about 
twenty-five years after the fall of Jerusalem. After 
his death his empire rapidly went down. Meanwhile, 
Cyrus, the Persian, was gaining power for himself. 
The Medes apparently chose him voluntarily to be 
their ruler. When he marched against Babylon the 
city surrendered without a battle. Cyrus continued 
westward in a conquest which won for him the wide 
empire represented in this map. You will notice 
that it extends from India on the east to Greece 
and Egypt on the west. In our day of rapid trans- 
portation this may not seem like such a large empire, 
but in those days when camels and horses were the 
fastest means of travel and when most people had to 
walk, it was a journey of months from Babylonia 
to Jerusalem. 

Cyrus was a much different master than Nebu- 
chadr.zzar had been. Instead of ruling by force 
and terror, he tried to win his subjects as friends. 
The people that Nebuchadrezzar had so mercilessly 
carried away from their homes to foreign cities 
Cyrus permitted to return if they wished to do so. 
Cyrus also permitted these people to worship their 
own gods in their own way. There is a clay cylinder 
in the British Museum that tells the story of Cyrus. 
It reads in part, “All their populations I assembled 
and restored to their dwelling places... . The gods 
I restored to their dwellings and caused them to 
dwell there forever.” Ezra 1:2-4 tells how this af- 
fected the Jews. Cyrus seems to have been especially 


interested in the Jews and the restoration of their 
capital city and the Temple. 


Not all of the Jews who had gone to Babylon re- 
turned, of course. Fifty years had passed in the 
meantime. Those who could remember the home in 
Jerusalem were old men and women by this time; 
few of them would be physically able to make the 
hard trip across the desert back to the homeland. 
Many Jews had become permanently settled in Baby- 
lon and had no desire to be anywhere else. But some 
of them, stirred by the tales and traditions of the 
land of the Jews and of Jehovah, their God, made 
ready for the trip as soon as the word came that the 
way was clear. 


They did not find things very exciting. Jerusalem 
was in ruins; there was very little evidence of any 
past glory or splendor. The experience of trying to 
make a meager living among the rubble that was 
Jerusalem was so disheartening that most of them 
lost the hope and high idealism that had brought 
them on the long trek across the desert. For seven- 
teen years they eked out a bare existence. 

But again the prophets became active. Haggai, 
who was an old man who could remember the old 
Jerusalem, rallied their hopes and inspired them 
to start building the Temple. Two months later 
he was joined by Zechariah, a younger man with a 
vision of a new glory for the people of God. 

The people of ancient Israel, under the strong 
leadership of their prophets, were never really de- 
feated. They overcame what would seem to be 
insurmountable difficulties of distance, of hardship, 
and of toil, always inspired by the vision of their 
God, who was unconquerable. That they maintained 
their identity in spite of political disintegration, 
military defeat, deportation, and discouragement is 
one of the most amazing events of history. 












































Is this a Happy family? Are 
Are They Good 


questions is YES. For it is only in homes where famil 
find time for “living together” that all of the good poi: 
of life emerge. 

With this truth in mind, each year churches of all denon 
nations unite to promote National Family Week during whi 
attention is focused on the importance of family life in t 
American political and religious structures. 

May 2-9 has been set as the date for this year’s observan 
and the theme is “Christ the Center of Home Life.” Sermo 
supporting this theme will be preached from pulpits througho 
the nation. Radio addresses, newspaper articles, and perso 
communications will be directed to unchurched families in 
all-out effort to enlist them as members. 

Much good is certain to come from this week of speci 
emphasis and churches should take full advantage of whatey 
interest is created by the drive. 

Many families not now attending church can be brou¢ 
under the church’s influence if they are properly acquaint 
with its program and are shown how they may take part in 


The Methodist Publishty 


T HE CHANCES are that the answer to each of the abo 





‘itizens ? 


1 House 


TRey Good neighbors ? 


Are They Christians? 


The Christian Home magazine can help in gaining the ine 
terest and enthusiastic support of such persons. Its purpose is 
to unite church and home. Its content is prepared for use in the 
home and as material for parents’ discussion groups in the 
church or elsewhere. In it will be found articles on recreation, 
how to face behavior problems with children, how to teach the 
Bible most meaningfully, a question-and-answer department 
on specific problems in child guidance, and daily devotions for 
the entire family. Also there is a study course for parents who 
meet for regular discussions. 

By regularly placing a copy of this magazine in every home, 
where there are children from infancy to the teens, the church 
will be doing much toward rooting itself deeply into the family 
life of the community and will find its effort bountifully re- 
warded through the lasting results that are bound to follow. 

The Christian Home has been enlarged and improved so 
that it now takes its place as one of the outstanding periodicals 


of its kind in America. The price remains the same: quarterly - 7 H 


rates, 30 cents; single copies sent to an individual address 
$1.50 a year. 


Please Order from House Serving Your Territory 


Cincinnati 2 Chicago 11 Nashville 2 
Kansas City6 San Francisco 2 Richmond 16 
New York tf Dallas | Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 Baltimore 3 Boston 16 Detroit! 

















